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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XI:7, March 1961. 


1278. Nethery, Wallace. “Eliana Americana,” pp. 5-10. Charles Lamb’s 
critical reception in America in the late 1830’s and 1940’s was gen- 
erally favorable, as is evidenced by the commentaries of Longfellow, 
N. P. Willis, Emerson, Poe, E. P. Whipple, Lowell, J. H. Barrett, and 
others. When extensive biographical information became available after 
Mary Lamb's death, the critics tolerantly assessed Lamb’s character, as 
well as his works. 


1279. White, William. Notes for Housman Collectors,” pp. 
17-19. Housman’s poetry has been edited well by John Carter (London, 
1960) and less satisfactorily by Tom Burns Haber (New York, 1959). 
Other recent materials of interest are Thirty Housman Letters to Witter 
Bynner, ed. T. B. Haber (Knopf, 1957), and various centennial exhibi- 
tions, lectures, and commemorative pamphlets. 

— Lynn Bloom 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXIII:1, March 1961. 


1280. Conner, Frederick W. ‘Lucifer and The Last Puritan,” pp. 1-19. 
Both Santayana’s Lucifer (Lucifer: A Theological Tragedy, 1899) and his 
Oliver (The Last Puritan: A Memoir in the Form of a Novel, 1936) are 
caught in what Santayana called “the snare of moralism, that destroys the 
sweetness of human affections by stretching them on the rack of infinity 
and absoluteness.” 


1281. Cady, Lyman V. “Thoreau’s Quotations from the Confucian Books 
in Walden,” pp. 20-32. (1) The excerpts from the “Four Books’ in 
Walden came from a translation from Chinese into French by G. Pauthier 
(Paris, 1841 and later). (2) There is no deep affinity between the world- 
view of Thoreau and that of Confucian literature; indeed, Thoreau often 
used the sayings in ways quite foreign to their real context, the feudal, 
society-oriented world of Confucius. It is a pity that he did not have access 
to Taoist literature; its nature-oriented mysticism would have been more 
in accord with his needs and beliefs. 


1282. Brown, Clarence A. “Walt Whitman and the ‘New Poetry,’” 
pp. 33-45. Whitman, while hardly the ‘father’ of the “New Poetry,” 
was really a very important influence on it during the period of revolt. 
More than any other literary figure, he came to be the symbol of the 
movement's ideals. 


1283. Woodward, Robert H. “Some Sources for Harold Frederic’s The 
Damnation of Theron Ware,” pp. 46-51. Frederic’s desire to know what 
his characters knew accounts for the extensive research that went into the 
writing of The Damnation of Theron Ware. “I don’t say this is the right 
way to build novels,” he wrote, “‘only it is my way.” 
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1284. Johnson, George W. ‘Frank Norris and Romance,” pp. 52-63. 
The conflict between realism and romance so evident in Norris’s fiction 
and criticism does more than make him seem inconsistent; it also is 
partially responsible for the vitality of his best work. 


1285. Miller, Edwin Haviland. “Walt Whitman and Ellen Eyre,” pp. 
64-68. A letter to Whitman dated March 25, 1862, and signed “Ellen 
Eyre” may be from one Ellen Grey, an actress who, having been away 
from the theater and bohemian life for a few years (during which she 
was perhaps married), could have been simply trying to renew an innocent 
acquaintance with the poet. 


1286. Baylen, Joseph O., and Robert B. Holland. “Whitman, W. T. 
Stead, and the Pall Mall Gazette: 1886-1887,” pp. 68-72. In accepting 
the British charity which Stead and his paper raised, Whitman sought 
not to offend those Americans whose contributions were keeping him 
solvent. 


1287. Moore, Rayburn S. “Thomas Dunn English, a Forgotten Contrib- 
utor to the Development of Negro Dialect Verse in the 1870's,” pp. 72- 
75. English published dialect verses which anticipated the devices, themes, 
plots, and language of later poets in the field. 


1288. Steele, Oliver L., Jr. “Gertrude Stein and Ellen Glasgow: Memoir 
of a Meeting,” pp. 76-77. When Ellen Glasgow met Gertrude Stein in 
1935, she thought her “A wise over-grown child,” and thought that 
Stein was popular because, as Barnum discovered, “people are always 


willing to pay/for the pleasure of being fooled.” 
— Stuart Levine 


ANGLO-SOVIET JOURNAL, XXI:4, Winter 1960. 


1289. Kiasashvili, Nico. “Shakespeare in Georgia,” pp. 19-22. Employ- 
ing 14-syllable blank verse, Vano Machabeli (1854-98) translated eight 
Shakespearean plays into Georgian. Machabeli’s translations are still 
studied in Georgian secondary schools, although many new translations 
have been or are being made. Shakespeare is often acted in Georgian 
theater; the Bard continues to exert great influence over the cultural life 
of the Georgian S.S.R. 


1290. Rostotsky, B. ‘‘A Visit to the Mermaid,” pp. 23-24. London's 
first new theater in 30 years seems to be succeeding despite competition 
of television and cinemas. The experimental structure of the stage and 
theater itself reminds this theater historian of Meyerhold, Okhlophov, and 
Vilan .Friendly relations have been established between the Mermaid 
players and the artists of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
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, XXII:1, Spring 1961. 


1291. Gilenson, Boris. “New Russian Works on the History of English 
Literature,” pp. 32-35. The newest work of Mikhail Alexeyev (foremost 
Russian scholar of English), From the History of English Literature, is 
discussed. Two articles about Byron are especially praised. Other recent 
books about English literaeture are treated briefly. Of special interest is 
B. Larin’s The Russian-English Diary of Richard James, a record of Rus- 
sian travels by an Oxford-educated Englishman in the 17th century. 
—R. L .Wright 


ANTIOCH REVIEW, XX:3, Fall 1960. 


1292. Friedman, Norman. ‘What Good Is Literary Criticism?” pp. 315- 
330. Currently prevalent hostility to rationally based literary criticism is 
often nothing more than a revelation of intellectual indolence. Even an 
impressionist ip to literature requires improvisation of critical 
theory. Literary theory which inquires into the kinds of questions which 
may be significantly raised about a work needs impose no restrictions or 
barriers to the complete emotional response to the work. 


1293. Justus, James H. “A New Liberalism to Pay Old Debts,” pp. 365- 
375. The frequently expressed view that writers of the 1920's and 30's 
achieve a greater significance than those of the 1940’s and 50’s because of 
their more complete involvement in the dominant tradition of American 
liberalism is perhaps not completely valid. Writers, as well as social 
reformers, with extremist or deviationist social and political views, whether 
of the right or left, serve a constructive function by compelling the dom- 
inant traditionalists to declare, to examine, and if need be to defend their 
assumptions. 


1294. Bell, Alladine. ‘‘T. Wolfe of 10 Montague Terrace,” pp. 377-390. 
Ina ae pe memoir the author recounts her experiences and observa- 
tions while she served as a youthfully naive but sensitive manuscript 
typist for Thomas Wolfe during the period when he was writing Of Time 
and the River. The article permits many insights into Wolfe's working 
habits, his attitudes toward his work, and his relationships with people. 
Maxwell Perkins is confirmed as the brilliant copyreader of Wolfe’s effu- 
sions, and he is projected as Wolfe’s task master and personal guardian. 


, XX:4, Winter 1960-1961. 


1295. Jerome, Judson. “On Decoding Humor,” pp. 479-493. Great 
writers throughout literary history have skillfully employed tone (implicit 


emotional coloring) to achieve a type of humor which intensifies and 
sharpens tragedy. Notable practitioners of this art were Shakespeare; the 
metaphysical poets, particularly Donne; Dryden; and Milton. Examples of 
the practice are common in wasp | literature but rare in the 19th 
century, when ‘emotion becomes the 

means of statement.” 


object of statement rather than a 


— Hubert W. Smith 
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ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XVI:3, Autumn 1960. 


1296. Ryan, Pat M., Jr. ‘Mark Twain: Frontier Theatre Critic,” pp. 
197-209. Twain wrote a small body of amusing and incisive dramatic 
criticism. In this early material Twain was a critic not only of the drama 
but also of American culture. A favorite target of his satire was the west- 
ern drama critic's ignorance of drama. He often enjoyed describing the 
flamboyant frontier presentations of such plays as Mazeppa. Chapter 23 
of Huckleberry Finn reflects Twain's lifelong interest in the stage. 


1297. Mendel, Sidney. ‘‘Hamletian Man,” pp. 223-236. Hamlet’s self- 
doubt and indecisiveness are the main symptoms of the self-consciousness 
phase of man’s spiritual evolution. The real explanation of Hamlet's delay 
can be found by studying the psychology of the self-conscious man. The 
Hamletian man is pds Aare by an attachment to the self, in contrast 
to the later phase conscious man’s detachment from the self. This latter 
viewpoint is seen in Antony and Cleopatra. 


1298. Frazier, David L. “Time and the Theme of Indian Summer,” pp. 
260-267. The central concern of Indian Summer is the dilemma of will 
caused by Theodore Colville’s uncertainty about his true self. The paradox 
of the story arises because Colville is young in spirit but middle-aged in 
body. Through time he ef so and exorcises the unhappy courtship of 
pa ea and achieves a harmonious relation of spirit and body, heart 
and mind. 


, XVII:1, Spring 1961. 


1299. Roberts, James L. ‘‘An Approach to Evil in Henry James,”’ pp. 5- 
16. James’s characters and cultures are evil to the extent that they frus- 
trate the moral and imaginative development of a person. In most of his 
novels the innocent character confronts one or more of three types of 
evil: a person who acts out of pure self-interest, a person who thwarts 
another’s development, or a characteristic principle of a society which 
thwarts someone’s development. These innocent characters may react in 
one of three ways: by ignoring evil and living a barren life (Claire de 
Cintre); by facing evil but succumbing, at least partly, to it (Milly 
Theale); or by facing evil and rising above it to a fuller life (Lambert 
Strether). 


1300. Wooton, Carl. ‘The Mass: ‘Ash-Wednesday’s’ Objective Correla- 
tive,” pp. 31-42. A comparison of the Catholic liturgy and “Ash- 
Wednesday” shows that the Sacrifice of the Mass is the controlling ele- 
ment of what is otherwise a six-part, disjointed poem. The six poems 
parallel the structure of the Mass, and this background of ritual hel 
portray the progress of a penitent attaining redemption and reinforces the 
idea that the penitent must offer a total sacrifice of self to achieve redemp- 
tion. Thus the Mass functions as an objective correlative to this poem 
of religious affirmation. 
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1301. Glicksberg, Charles I. ‘Forms of Madness in Literature,” pp. 42- 
53. Many modern writers are afflicted with a metaphysical, not clinical, 
madness. This madness is revealed in their quest for meaning in a world 
that seems to be meaningless. As did Melville, they believe that madness 
may be divinest sense. The revolt against the absurd meaninglessness of 
oblivion may be a powerful creative force in writers such as Albert Camus 
and Samuel Beckett. 


1302. Saul, George Brandon. ‘Coda: The Verse of Yeats’s Last Five 
Years,” pp. 63-68. Yeats’s later verse differs from his earlier work in a 
“general lowering of tone,” and a “disregard of the relative value, dig- 
nity and significance of subject matter.” He is often obscure, trivial, overly 
elliptical and, at times, in questionable taste. He is seldom poetic, rarely 
exciting. The cause of this decline seems to be a loss of vision, power, 
savagery, gentleness, and imagination. 

—R. J. Ward 


CAHIERS DU SUD, LI:359, February-March 1961. 


1303. Pons, Christian. “De Shakespeare 4 Christopher Fry,” pp. 3-17. 
The French have never been able to understand English drama. Although 
they have moved from drama of the court to drama of the universe and the 
interior world, they still cannot understand Shakespeare, Shaw, Eliot, and 
Fry because the French temperament cannot accept the emphasis of English 
drama on realism and on the Human Condition. More concerned, until 
recently, with the logical and the psychological, the French need a unity 
of tone that English settings and language do not _— Neither The 
Cocktail Party nor Fry’s early Pe. succeeded in achieving a satisfactory 
poetic drama, but in The Dark Is Light Enough, a possible title for all 
English poetic drama, Fry is effecting a new synthesis. [This essay is 
followed by a translation of portions of The Dark Is Light Enough and by 
a critical summary of Fry's accomplishment.} [In French} 


1304. Fluchére, Henri. “Un Théatre Poétique Intérieur,” pp. 33-44. 
Though Eliot has not seriously altered his basic method from Sweeney 
Agonistes to The Elder Statesman, he uses the drama as both personal 
expression and a vehicle for social utility and has centered his growth as 
dramatist on an awareness of the human plight. The central problem in 
The Confidential Clerk (in which farce masks a tragic problem — 
ing Euripides’s Jon character for character) and other plays is the difficulty 
one has in understanding others and they, him. Thus Family Reunion lies 
at the core of Eliot’s work. Unlike Sartre’s, however, Eliot’s characters 
in his later plays find love still possible. But for the first time in his 
career, at the conclusion of The Elder Statesman, human love, the way to 
ee and communion, is identified with divine love. [This essay is 
ollowed by a translation of portions of The Confidential Clerk, The Elder 
Statesman, and a statement about the relationship between Eliot and Fry.] 
{In French} 

— William M. Jones 
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CAIRO STUDIES IN ENGLISH: BICENTENARY 
ESSAYS ON RASSELAS, A SUPPLEMENT, 1959. 


1305. Clifford, James L. “Some Remarks on Candide and Rasselas,” pp. 
7-14. The year 1959 marks the two hundredth anniversary of Voltaire’s 
Candide and Johnson’s Rasselas. Though Candide was published first 
and the two are similar, there is ‘definite evidence of the impossibility 
of any connection between the two books.” Both are short narratives 
satirizing the complacency of the benevolists and deists “that all is right 
with the world.” The works, however, differ. Candide moves rapidly while 
Rasselas is ‘‘almost static.’’ The main characters in Candide ‘‘experience the 
horrors of life’; those in Rasselas are merely observers. Voltaire shock- 
ingly portrays the “‘precariousness of our physical well-being, and the 
selfishness and cruelty of most human actions.” Johnson examines one 
character after another and concludes that none is content. The two 
assault man’s pride and self-confidence. 


1306. Al Aoun, Dina Abdul-Hamid. “Some Remarks on a Second Read- 
ing of Rasselas,” pp. 15-20. Johnson set his History of Rasselas, Prince 
of Abissinia in a distant land to add an aura of romance and to escape 
censure for his attack upon ‘‘the established order of things.’’ He discussed 
a question which challenged eminent writers from Plato to the 18th cen- 
tury—the education of a prince. Johnson distinguished between the “‘ruler 
enjoying the Divine Right of Kings,” and the one for whom the emphasis 
was shifted from “prerogatives to duties.” In addition to the ideas of 
educating a prince, Rasselas carries an “allegorical representation of 18th- 
century optimism contrasted with Johnson's own sense of Christian pessim- 
ism,” spoken by Imlac. 


1307. Goodyear, Louis E. ‘“‘Rasselas’ Journey from Amhara to Cairo 
Viewed from Arabia,” pp. 21-29. A review of the problems which the 
Christian prince must have faced while gathering information in an Is- 
lamic world reveals that Johnson knew very little about the people or 
country in which his characters traveled. They do not make one observa- 
tion Se the difference between their native customs or religion and 
those of the people in the Islamic cities. Neither does the author portray 
the inevitable problems of a journey from Amhara to Cairo. 


1308. Lombardo, Agostino. “The Importance of Imlac,” pp. 31-49. Im- 
lac’s primary function in Rasselas is to expound the philosophical, moral, 
and literary opinions of his creator. Johnson’s concepts of the “perfect” 

, human misery, the importance of learning, immortality of the soul, 
“the happiness of a future life contrasted with the unhappiness of the 
present’’—all these Imlac discusses. The Prince of Abissinia thus acquired 
much of his experience, not only directly, but also “through the words 
of Imlac.” Imlac further serves as an ironical commentator on Rasselas 
and his search, for he, Rasselas’s counsellor and guide, has already made 
such a search only to find a negative outcome. His speeches, therefore, 
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are directed against both Rasselas and himself and he, rather than the 
prince, becomes the true hero of Rasselas, ‘‘a story of youthful illusion 
destroyed by experience.’” The quest is in vain, for happiness is not to 
be achieved, at least not in this world. 


1309. Mahmoud, Fatma Moussa. “‘Rasselas and Vathek,”” pp. 51-57. 
Rasselas is Johnson’s main effort with the oriental tale. Beckford’s Vathek, 
following less than 30 years and influenced by Rasselas, is the only other 
important work with the oriental tale during the 18th century. Johnson 
wrote Rasselas within a week to defray expenses of his mother’s funeral. 
Beckford, 21, wrote Vathek in one sitting of three nights and two days 
following a week of Christmas celebrations during which time he as Ca- 
liph ruled over a house turned into a Caliph’s palace. The guests became 
inmates of the palace and subterranean palace. The themes of the two 
are the same: a quest for happiness. Johnson’s characters are chaste; Beck- 
ford’s desire to visit the fifth and last palace, which is frequented by 
beautiful, seductive young females. Rasselas, wishing to make his choice 
of life, searches for happiness. When he finally departs from the Happy 
Valley with his sister, her lady-in-waiting, and Imlac, his tutor, Imlac has 
satisfied the curiosity of the prince, has convinced him of the equal vanity 
of all human wishes, and has led him home. Vathek, already assured what 
will make him most happy, sets out upon a quest which ends tragically 
with his destruction coming when he has achieved what he most wants. 
Vathek and his beautiful but wicked female companion are condemned to 
the subterranean palace of fire. 


1310. Manzalaoui, Mahmoud. ‘Rasselas and Some Mediaeval Ancil- 
laries,” pp. 59-73. Rasselas reveals three tendencies which contrast with 
practices and attitudes found in earlier literature. In contrast with mediae- 
val habit, Rasselas avoids using God and Christ and substitutes such words 
as Creator and Being. The quest of the travelers in a Muslim country 
scarcely touches upon Christian matters though Johnson, not by accident, 
selected for the questors one of two Christian territories “that lay beyond 
Islamic lands and surrounded by heathen ones’’—Abyssinia. Second, John- 
son ironically portrays the traditional relationship of prince and tutor 
searching for wisdom, for Imlac’s tutorship yields totally negative results. 
Third, the traditional use of exotic settings Johnson did not attempt with- 
out the support of the Christians of Abbyssinia. Johnson’s “Augustanism 
was more of a closed world than the world of the mediaeval western 
Catholic thinker.” 


1311. Metzdorf, Robert F. “Grand Cairo and Philadelphia: The Frontis- 
piece of the 1768 Edition of Johnson’s Rasselas,” pp. 75-80. Of the 14 
editions of Rasselas published while Johnson was alive, nine were in 
English, one of the latter being printed in Philadelphia by Robert Bell 
in 1768. The frontispiece of this first American edition was copied, 
though changes were made, by an unknown engraver, who used an English 
picture of Cairo from John Newbery’s The World Displayed, a set of 
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which Bell owned. Johnson, a friend of Newbery, saw the American edi- 
tion, but no comments from him are recorded. Dawkins, Claypoole, James 
Smither, and John Steeper have been named as possible engravers. 


1312. Moore, John Robert. “Rasse/as in Retrospect,” pp. 81-84. Moore 
encountered Dr. Johnson's three favorite books early in life: The Pilgrim's 
Progress at the age of four as he eavesdropped at night while his mother 
read to his older brothers; Robinson Crusoe in school when he was eight; 
Don Quixote at the age of ten as he lay on the floor and read while his 
brother practiced on the piano. To the three he would add a fourth— 
Rasselas, which he did not read until he was a holder of a doctorate, and 
the world in which he had hoped to live was in complete collapse. Ras- 
selas is ‘‘laid in the Everlasting Now of all human endeavor, the place in 
the world about us, and the protagonist is Everyman.” 


1313. Rawson, C. J. “The Continuation of Rasselas,” pp. 85-95. Though 
some evidence exists that Johnson considered a sequel to Rasselas in which 
his hero would eventually find happiness, the “happy sequel” was not 
written by him but by a friend of his youth, a woman, Ellis Cornelia 
Knight. Her Dinarbas; A Tale: Being a Continuation of Rasselas, Prince 
of Abissinia is not Johnsonian though she frequently recaptures his ‘more 
elementary rhymes.’ Dinarbas is not a systematic refutation of the pessim- 
ism of Rasselas. It is an adventure story with an oriental setting and is 
a competent example of the sentimental novel of the 18th century. 


1314. Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘Time in Rasselas,” pp. 97-103. Time in 
Rasselas is more important than locality; it is a ‘‘prime condition govern- 
ing human life,” and the value of human life is brani by “how time 
has been used.” The narrative is pee by “chimes of clocks,” the 
“rapidly turning leaves of the calendar,” and the awareness of the far 
stretches of eternity for the immortal soul. A kind of opposition between 
the present and future constantly occurs in the story; for example, the 
pleasures of the first 26 years are not enough for Rasselas when he enters 
the period of maturity; he wants happiness, that ‘‘peculiar’’ enjoyment. 
Pilgrimages, though time-consuming, do not bring happiness and content- 
ment. 


1315. Wahba, Magdi. “A Note on the Manner of Concluding in Ras- 
selas,” pp. 105-110. The conclusion of Rasselas, “In Which Nothing Is 
Concluded,” is more than an ironic statement that no man can find happi- 
ness and that all human endeavor is doomed to failure. A series of pur- 
suits and the achievements of the dreamer fail to produce happiness. The 
final outcome, however, seems to encourage an active life characterized 
by fortitude and benevolence. Rasselas enables the reader to consider 
“through what pursuits life may be made happy by being made useful; by 
what superinduced strength the burdens of this mortal state may be care- 
fully borne, and by what a glorious perspective its termination may be 
lightened.” 
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1316. Willard, Nedd. “Zadig and Rasselas Considered,” pp. 111-122. 
Two important sources of Voltaire’s Zadig were used by Johnson in writ- 
ing Rasselas. Perhaps Johnson had read Zadig. The two oriental tales, 
though similar in many ways, are different. Each pictures a rich, handsome 
young man in search of ne Rasselas reflects and pursues his goals 
by proxy; Zadig lives actively. The authors attack different forms of op- 
timism. Voltaire rejects the idea that “seeming misfortune is always a 
part of the universal good”; he wants individual rewards for virtue. John- 
son, treating the question of “evil and of an indifferent fate’ notes that 
the laws of the universe cannot be ‘‘swerved to favor the virtuous man 
more than the wicked one.” Virtue, therefore, should be practiced for 
its own meager rewards on earth and for hope of a better life to come. 
Johnson also attacks the theory of returning to Nature and simple living 
to achieve virtue, for he makes his peasants greedy and very ignorant. 
Rasselas hints at a divine order of things and man’s immortality; Zadig 
gives no indication of immortality. Rasselas, set in a calm, unchanging 
world, is static, somber, solitary; Zadig, moving with speed, is dynamic, 
gay, and witty. ‘““Zadig does things; Rasselas analyzes the effect of their 
having been done.” 

— Grace Pleasant Wellborn 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LVI:6, March 1961. 


1317. MacLaren, Malcolm. ‘Tennyson’s Epicurean Lotos-Eaters,” pp. 
260-267. The often-discussed question of how Tennyson himself Fait 
about the self-justifications of his sailors in ‘The Lotos-Eaters’”’ is illum- 
inated by considering that all the choric song, not only the sixth stanza 
added in 1842, was based upon the Epicureanism of Lucretius. Tenny- 
son’s moral disapproval of Epicureanism is made explicit in “The Vision 
of Sin” and is implicit in Wiceruea's own religious beliefs, embracing 
such doctrines as Divine Providence and immortality of the soul.” 

— John O. Waller 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXII:6, March 1961. 


1318. Doggett, Frank. “The Poet of Earth: Wallace Stevens,” pp. 373- 
380. Stevens’s self is a “dweller in the dark cabin” (the body)—a self 
that exists at the moment of experience, in a world and a mind interde- 
pendent upon each other; it is an embodied spirit playing its frail guitar, 
wondering and exulting in existence, seeing extinction as the alternative to 
the reality of life’s moments of existence, incapable of conceptualizing 
non-existence. Stevens’s “Auroras of Autumn’ shows in 10 meditations 
his sense of the unknowable surrounding man in his human condition. 


1319. Davis, Charles I. ‘Image Patterns in the Poetry of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson,” pp. 380-386. Discussion of Robinson’s imagery should 
not be, as it often is, restricted to the light and the dark; for “house” 
(representing man’s accomplishments), “garden” (the world, resting upon 
spirit), “flame” and “ashes” (passion and consequence), and “‘sea” (the 
continuum of life) offer other systems of imagery. 


| 
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1320. Cambon, Glauco. “William Carlos Williams and Ezra Pound: Two 
Examples of Open Poetry,” pp. 387-389. Shapiro and others tend un- 
justly to write off sophisticated Pound as a politico-literary freak, while 
unduly elevating primitivistic Williams. The poetry of both alerts us to 
an open world for the Williams's by repudiating literature 
as a dead husk in favor of concrete and immediate reality; Pound’s by 
remembering the old voice, “seeking buried beauty.” 


1321. Halio, James L. “ ‘Prothalamion,’ ‘Ulysses,’ and Intention in Po- 
etry,” pp. 390-394. ‘Prothalamion”’ inartistically combines of pat- 
ronage with the marriage theme, making the latter the means of enunciat- 
ing the former. Tennyson’s “Ulysses,” however, becomes a truer whole 
through the use made of a divided intention: the endless quest for 
pr ae and the paradoxical and unsatisfying desire for rest. Biographi- 
information may aid us in detecting the poet’s intention, but the poem's 
intention comes correctly from the poem. 
1322. William Bowman. “Spenser's ‘Lyke As a Huntsman,’” p, 
405. In his poem, Spenser has the lover describe his courtship as a hunt, 
but the analogy breaks down to suggest the un-deerlike return of the 
chased, and thereby reveals the mystery of courtship. 


1323. Brennan, Joseph X. ‘The Symbolic Framework of Blake’s “The 
Tyger,’ pp. 406-407. From speculation upon the power of the tiger's 
creator, the poet moves to the inscrutable mind that could dare create a 
creature of such malignant nature. Hand and eye symbolize creator and the 
creator’s mind. 


1324. Arms, George. “Emerson’s ‘Ode Inscribed to W. H. Channing,’ ” 

pp. 407-409. The body of the poem needs explication: the poet at first 

erent skepticism but moves to a somewhat ambiguous but radical 
ation. 


1325. Litzinger, Boyd. ‘Incident as Microcosm: The Prior’s Niece in ‘Fra 
Lippo Lippi,’ pp. 409-410. Browning uses the Prior’s “niece’’ to un- 
mask the Prior, to show his hypocrisy, and thereby to enlist the reader's 
sympathy for Fra Lippo’s honesty and for his theory of art: flesh, being 
admirable and good, should be painted realistically, not feared as dan- 
gerous and evil. The Prior's interest in soul-painting has been shown as 
self-interest, not objective art criticism. 


1326. Schweik, Robert C. ‘The Structure of ‘A Grammarian’s Funeral,’ ” 
pp. 411-412. Through the first 50 lines of the poem, the grammarian 
is shown to be interested in learning as preparation for living, but as the 
action progresses he is shown rejecting living in favor of knowing— 
learning for its own sake. Thus the drama of the monologue is in his 
choice: his rejection of the Renaissance ideal of scholarship, his acceptance 
of the “philosophy of the imperfect.” 
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1327. Gose, Elliott B., Jr. “Digging In,” pp. 417-419. Owen in “Strange 
Meeting” dug deep in his unconscious to universalize his experience: the 
fighting man should not see his physical suffering as of greatest impor- 
tance; he should realize how war can dehumanize; but out of this experi- 
ence he can learn to pity, through his involvement in the general suffering. 


1328. Hahn, Sister M. Norma. “Yeats’s “The Wild Swans at Coole’: 
Meaning and Structure,” pp. 419-421. The swans in their repose sym- 
bolize change, for in their repose they still have their instinct for flight. 
As art objects they have beauty, for only in inevitable change do we value 
the loveliness of the unchanging. The structure of the poem (the swans at 
rest, then in flight, and finally again at rest) reinforces the meaning and 
is characteristic of Yeats’s concern for form. 


, XXII:5 and XXII:7 reported in AES, June 1961. 
— Maynard Fox 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, IX:4, Spring 1961. 


1329. Sidney, George. “William Faulkner and Hollywood,” pp. 367-377. 
Although he has worked in Hollywood off and on as a scenarist since 
1932, Faulkner has been good “boxoffice’’ only since 1957. Howard 
Hawks is the man most responsible for bringing Faulkner to Hollywood 
and thus providing him with an income when he most needed it. Faulkner 
has not contributed anything significant to the art of screen writing. 

— Robert J. Ward 


COMMONWEAL, LXXIII:22, February 24, 1961. 


1330. Gregory, Horace. “The Curate Kilvert,” pp. 554-555. The diary 
of the Rev. Francis Kilvert shows that “he was a highly original recreator 
of minute particulars, but he was not . . . a conscious artist.” As a 
clergyman “he combined an ecstatic love of nature with Broad Church 
sentiments.” As a writer ‘his most successful medium is that of the prose 
vignette . . . that has the faithfulness, the conviction of Dutch flower 
painting.” 

— Bernard P. Farragher 


DICKENSIAN, LVII:333, January 1961. 


1331. Carlton, William. “More About the Dickens Ancestory,” pp. 5-10. 
Elizabeth Ball Dickens, a grandmother, is identified as being at Tong 
Castle before serving at Crewe Hall. The Ball family of Claverly dates 
from the 17th century. A visit to Tong and Mrs. Dickens’s memories may 
have given the plot for The Old Curiosity Shop. 


1332. Collins, P. A. W. “Dickens and the Prison Governor George Laval 
Chesterton,” pp. 11-26. Through Chesterton, a personal friend who 
guided Dickens's thinking for 20 years on prison reform, Dickens became 
a supporter of the Silent System ze punishment, as used at Coldbath Fields 
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Prison. Though Chesterton employed useless harsh labor as part of his 
program, Dickens, undeterred, advocated even harsher hard labor punish- 
ment at deliberately unfruitful tasks. His views, reflecting his lack of confi- 
dence in moral, religious, or industrial training for prisoners, are reac- 
tionary as compared to those of The Times or the quarterlies. Chesterton 
helped Dickens, however, with Miss Burdett-Coutts Home for Homeless 
Women by supplying former prostitutes at Coldbath Prison for rehabilita- 
tion at the home. 


1333. Morley, Malcolm. “The Theatrical Ternans, Part X,” pp. 29-35. 
The later career of Ellen Ternan as schoolmistress and Dickens recitalist, 
Fanny as novelist and biographer, and Maria as a Rome correspondent, and 
the histories of their children are detailed. 


1334. Peyrouton, N. C. ‘Dickens and the Other Hughes,” pp. 36-42. 
After a boyhood admiration of Dickens for Sketches by Boz, Thomas 
Hughes seems to have been little influenced by him, despite their common 
interest in reform. All the Year Round, satirizing the Volunteer Move- 
ment in 1860, caricatured Hughes in the process. Generally Dickens's 
journals had little on Christian Socialism, although The Workingmen’s 
College received praise for its objectives. 


1335. Clinton-Baddeley, B. C. “Snevellicci,” pp. 43-52. The historical 
background for Dickens’s portrait of a theatrical company in Nicholas 
Nickleby can be sketched from various contemporary details. The descrip- 
tion of Crummles’s company, referring to fines, discipline, benefit nights, 
salary payments, publicity, and theatrical circuits can be paralleled in 


contemporary accounts. 
—R. E. Wiehe 


ENCORE, VIII:3, May-June 1961. 


1336. Hunt, Albert. “Only Soft-Centred Left,” pp. 5-12. In many ways 
directly in line with contemporary socially conscious drama such as that 
of Osborne, Delaney, Wesker, and Logue, Clifford Odets’s Waiting for 
Lefty is less permanently valuable than such modern plays as I’m Talking 
About Jerusalem or Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance owing to Odets’s lack of 
social commitment. The language in Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance is more 
powerful because it is the “result of a struggle to shape and organise a 
complex mass of material.’ Odets’s language is conventional triteness; his 
characters are “mouthpieces for slabs of undigested ideas.” Odets wanted 
to be “the great revolutionary playwright of our day and the white-haired 
boy of Broadway.”’ Modern British playwrights on the whole have refused 
to temporize thus. 


1337. Butler, Michael. “Anatomy of Despair,” pp. 17-24. The theme of 
Waiting for Godot, “an expression of pessimistic resignation,” is “the 
impossibility of communication between human beings.” The relation- 
ship of Vladimir and Estragon illustrates this theme throughout the play. 
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There is no optimism in the waiting; Christianity is clearly rejected. Al- 
though Beckett sees no hope, “we can increase our own awareness through 
the play without having to agree with his conclusion.” 

— William M. Jones 


ENCOUNTER, XIV:5, May 1960. 


1338. Corke, Hilary. “Mr. Durrell and Brother Criticus” (rev.-art., Clea, 
Lawrence Durrell), pp. 65-70. After giving an “actuarial” report on 
structure, style, and play of intelligence in the Alexandria Quartet, Corke 
answers the objections of reviewers that Durrell is not naturalistic, can- 
not draw credible characters, is over-romantic, knows nothing of love, 
cannot construct, and is ‘‘would-be smart.”’ 


, XIV:6, June 1960. 


1339. Jacobson, Dan. ‘“‘F. Scott Fitzgerald,” pp. 71-77. Except in The 
Great Gatsby, Fitzgerald failed in his novels because he betrayed himself 
into thinking that the objects of his enormous social appetites were the 
measure of the richness of life, rather than of the appetites themselves. 
The result was that his social hungers were always accompanied by guilt 
and anxiety. In The Great Gatsby, Fitzgerald did himself justice by 
making the true emotional center of the book the hunger itself. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XL:4, August 1959. 


1340. Wright, H. G. “Thomas Speght as a Lexicographer and Annotator 
of Chaucer's works,” pp. 194-208. For a good deal of his information 
Speght is indebted to Francis Thynne’s Animadversions. Thynne corrected 
and revised Speght’s 1598 edition so that the 1602 edition was more 
systematic. Speght departs from the customary explanation that the palm- 
branch was a sign that the bearer had visited the Holy Land, and he gives 
some information about the state of the Tabard Inn in his own time. In 
glossing “wine ape’ he quotes from Juvenal and Horace, and he glossed 
“ypocras” as “‘Hipocrates works’ and not as a cordial drink, made of 
wine flavored with spices. When glossing “ey” as “an egge” he does not 
. anything about English dialects. He has no idea about the relationship 
of cognate English forms and he is incapable of giving derivations cor- 
rectly. It is possible that the third edition (1687) was used by Pope when 
preparing his adaptations of Chaucer. 


1341. Funke, Otto. “On the Sources of John Wilkins’ Philosophical Lan- 
guage (1668),” pp. 208-214. B. DeMott in JEGP, LVII (1958), in- 
tends to show that Wilkins’s construction of an artificial universal lan- 
guage underwent not only English influences, but also those of continentals 
like I. A. Comenius and C. Kinner. The assumption of a direct decisive 
influence exercised by Kinner upon Wilkins seems a kind of short cut. 
Wilkins was first of all indebted to G. Dalgarno (Ars Signorum 1657, 
1661) as is proved by a letter from Dr. Wallis to Lord Brounker. Funke 
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confines himself to a discussion of some problems of Wilkins’s ‘‘Ety- 
mology” and presents his classification of the parts of speech. Wilkins 
had considerable influence on English grammar when Cooper (1685) in 
his grammar introduced important semantic aspects from the Essay. 


1342. Utz, Hans. “Thomas Hollis’s Bequest to the Library of Berne” 
(rev.-art. in English of Die Hollis-Sammlung in Bern), pp. 215-224. 
Thomas Hollis, a liberal, 18th-century gentleman, concerned with spread- 
ing “enlightened’’ political and religious doctrines both on the continent 
and in the United States, anonymously presented the library of Berne 
with a large collection of books. The political works of Milton, Locke, 
Marvell, General Ludlow, and Algernon Sidney were favorites. In order 
to spread the knowledge of English, Wallis’s Grammatica Linguae Angli- 
canae and Johnson’s Dictionary were also included, and The Spectator 
and The Tatler. Hollis’s reason for selecting Berne is still uncertain, but 
it was probably because Berne was considered a model republic. When he 
was disappointed by the Swiss, he concentrated his benevolence on Ameri- 
can universities. 


1343. Wildi, Max. ‘Wordsworth and the Simplon Pass,” pp: 224-232. 
Wordsworth and Jones were drawn to the grandeur of the Alps, and took 
the route (in reverse) prescribed by Coxe in his ‘Sketches of the Natural, 
Civil, and Political State of Swisserland {sic}, (1779). There are six 
sources for the trip: (1) Wordsworth’s notebook, (2) a letter to Dorothy, 
(3) Descriptive Sketches, (4) The Prelude, Bk. VI, (5) Dorothy’s Diary, 
and (6) the unpublished journal of Mary Wordsworth. One day on 
this 1790 tour is analyzed—and three hours in particular: one hour of 
disappointment at the Pass, and two of exaltation at the ravine of Gondo. 
Wordsworth revisited these places later. A map of the original route is 
given, and photographs of the countryside and stopping-places. 


1344. Hausermann, H. W. “‘W. B. Yeats and W. J. Turner’: 1935- 
1937, (With unpublished letters),” PP. 233-241. Yeats’s change of 
mood from the 20’s to the 30’s made him emphasize the musical aspects 
of poetry, and oppose ‘‘the Ezra, Eliot, Auden school.’’ His unqualified 

raise of Turner's works, and his own Oxford Book of Verse indicated 

is opposition to the dominant tradition of poetry. Turner fought for the 
same ends in the literary journals. In the 30’s Yeats maintained that music 
and philosophical thought should be restored to literature, and said that 
this restoration had begun with Aldous Huxley’s Those Barren Leaves 
and Turner’s Blow for Balloons. He complained that many had renounced 
“the sensuous tradition of the poets.” [To be concluded} 


1345. Stamm, Rudolf. “ ‘Faithful Realism’: Eugene O'Neill and the 
Problem of Style,” pp. 242-250. In The Iceman Cometh, Long Day's 
Journey into Night, A Moon for the Misbegotten, and A Touch of the 
Poet, O'Neill created a style of his own that compensated for his lack 
of poetry. After 1934 he was less concerned with his audiences, and intro- 
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duced personal experience more intimately and renee although 
his themes remained the same as before. But his desire for truth was 
undermined by a sense of illusion; therefore he created a nightmare world 
with brief glimpses of hope (cf. Eliot). Aware of his poetic weakness, 
he resorted to faithful realism, colloquial directness (often employing 
Irish idiom), extreme dramatic economy and symbolic meanings—espe- 
cially in titles. These plays became passionate visions. 


1346. Straumann, Heinrich. ‘“‘ “The Quarrel About Cozzens’ or The 
Vagaries of Book Reviewing,” pp. 251-265. James Gould Cozzens’s By 
Love Possessed is a good test case of one failure in modern criticism. The 
book is more than a study of love, for love is treated ironically and is 
contrasted with other social desires. Reviewers have missed this point, and 
great confusion of opinion has resulted. Reviewers agree that the book 
is well-constructed, but do not agree that this is a just criterion of value. 
The criteria of excitement, boredom, moral consciousness, style, and 
identification with characters are all unsatisfactory. The reviewers in fact 
rely on private preconceptions. 


1347. Tschumi, Raymond. “Notes on Science, Philosophy and Criticism” 
(Extract from a longer article), pp. 265-271. Literary theory and prac- 
tice are connected with prevailing philosophy. Modern Logical Positivists 
tend to overlook the presence of the subject (mind), but the American 
New Realism emphasizes it. Hans Meyerhoff in Time in Literature 
(1955) gives the Existentialist view that in all statements about a world 
there is a subjective element. The manner of saying a thing is thus 
important. Philosophers cannot avoid being influenced by literature. 


1348. Charleston, Britta M. ‘The English Linguistic Invasion of Swit- 
zetland,” pp. 271-282. This is a condensed study of the problem of the 
incidence of English words in the texts of newspapers and periodicals 
published in the German-speaking part of Switzerland. The increasing use 
of English as an international language is obviously one of the princi 
reasons for the influx of English words into daily life abroad. Another 
reason is the (often hurried) translation of press-articles, serial stories, 
etc., from one language into another. German is very susceptible to 
accepting loan-words, largely from English. 


1349. Kolb, Edward. ‘‘The Icicle in English Dialects’ (with map), pp. 
283-288. The Standard English word /cicle has undergone very like 
change since the 10th century, but there exists a considerable variety of 
dialect terms for the icicle. The map presents the material for northern 
England but the treatise covers practically all England and Scotland. 


1350. Schnyder, Hans. “Aspects of Kingship in Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight,” pp. 289-294. The political and social elements of GGK 
have not been examined. King Arthur is young, restless and immature, 
and his court is the same and a little corrupt. Chaucer's ideal king, The- 
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seus, is favorably compared. Arthur sacrifices Gawain to his pride, which 
was then thought the source of all corruption in the state. The pride of 
kings was therefore a significant theme, and recurs in Pxrity (in Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast). Both works can be seen as a humanist’s warning to the state. 


1351. Gerber, Richard. “Elizabethan Convention and Psychological Real- 
ism in the Dream and Last Soliloquy of Richard III,” pp. 294-300. The 
last three lines of the soliloquy are usually considered a triumph of stage 
convention over the preceding psychological realism. But they sum up the 
first part of the dream and show that Richard really saw the ghosts— 
which are in part external agents and in part internal images giving psy- 
=e reality. There should be a pause before the last three lines are 
spoken. 


1352. Bonjour, A. “Blushful Wine and Winking Bubbles—or Keats's 
Nightingale Revisited,” pp. 300-303. In describing a cup of wine, Keats 
subtly introduces a tials too—in ‘“‘purple-stained mouth.” This “‘cou- 
pling” of images (creating ‘‘twin’’ images) leads to the heart of the 
poem, viz.: to the lure of death and the longing for immortality, combined 
in the ew song, and left unresolved (though not poetically so) 
at the end. 


1353. Liideke, H. ‘American Literary Landmarks in Switzerland,” pp. 
304-307. Many eminent American literary figures have visited Switzer- 
land, chiefly for the scenery: Fenimore Cooper, N. P. Willis, the two 
James’s, Mark Twain, and others. Only Cooper made a careful study of 
Swiss institutions. 


1354. Schubiger, Maria. ‘The Expanded Form of the Verb and Intona- 
tion,” pp. 308-313. The expanded form is less apt to be emotionally 
neutral than the simple form. The melodic alternative preserves a con- 
siderable degree of freedom. The rising intonation-turn can be compared 
to the EF. Not only first parts of sentences usually having a rising intona- 
tion, but also complete sentences, whose rising nuclear glide points to a 
following, often contrasting, statement. The direction of the intonation- 
turn is no more than one element of a pattern, and it is the pattern as a 
whole that conveys the emotional connotation. In reading aloud the EF 
calls forth an emotional intonation; the EF eliciting either a tone of irri- 
tation or of enthusiasm and the EF, which is often felt as a politer form 
than the SF, are still progressing. Regarding the rising intonation-turn, it 
may be stated that within the last quarter of a century this had become 
quite common in questions beginning with an interrogative word, express- 
ing a more sympathetic attitude towards the interlocutor. 


1355. Leisi, Ernst. ‘Recent English Influence on German Meanings,” 
pp. 314-318. Present-day German shows numerous cases of a nascent 
change of meaning, very probably due to English influence. A list is 
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given of some 30 such words which have occurred during the past two 
years not only in “translationese” but also in ordinary indigenous Ger- 
man. Leisi mentions five further possible steps toward a complete change 
of meaning, and, looking at them in inverted order, tries to give an 
answer to the question of how far the process has advanced in the indi- 
vidual cases. Generally the new meanings are peculiar to the written lan- 
guage, chiefly of news-agencies, reporters, businessmen, and scientists, 
which points to the usual causes of the borrowings: lack of time and a 
desire for distinction. The new meaning may have a better chance of 
survival if there is no good established synonym. 

— Mrs. C. C. van Buuren-Veenenbos 

David R. Wilkinson 


ESQUIRE, LV:5, May 1961. 


1356. Baldwin, James. “The Black Boy Looks at the White Boy,” pp. 
102, 104-106. Vagaries apart, Norman Mailer is ‘‘a genuine novelist, and 

an absolutely first-rate talent’ to whom we should pay heed for the honest 
icture—the vision we need—that he gives us of our world. As a writer, 
holds ‘‘incalculable potential.” 


, LV:6, June 1961. 


1357. Zinsser, William K. “In Search of Lawrence of Arabia,” pp. 101- 
104. In a play (Ross) and a forthcoming film (Lawrence of Arabia), the 
search continues for the true T. E. Lawrence—part man, part legend. 

— John S. Phillipson 


FF COMMUNICATIONS, LXVII:2 (Whole No. 169), 1958. 


1358. Nygard, Holger Olof. “The Ballad of Heer Halewijn,” pp. 1-35. 
“Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight’” (Child, No. 4) is widely disseminated 
over Europe; the Flemish ballad of “Heer Halewijn” is “as close to be- 
ginnings . . . as we can get.” From it Dutch and German versions 
have derived. Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian variants can be traced to 
a common source. The relationship between French and French-Canadian 
forms can be explored, and English and Scottish versions can be derived 
from a French source. One important change which both the Scandinavian 
and French-British forms of the ballad have made is a minimizing of the 
supernatural element. 


, LXXII:1, (Whole No. 177), 1959. 


1359. Brewster, Paul G. “Games and Sports in Shakespeare,” pp. 1-26. 
Shakespeare mentions nearly 50 games and sports in his plays, including 
archery, bear-baiting, blindman’s buff, bowling, cherry-pit, chess, cock- 
fighting, dice, dun’s in the mire, falconry, fast and loose, fencing, foot- 
ball, handy dandy, hazard, hide and seek, hunting, leapfrog, loggats, more 
sacks to the mill, morris, muss, nine men’s morris, noddy, novum, one and 
thirty, primero, prison base, proverb-capping, pushpin, quail-fighfing, 
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po. quoits, shoeing the wild mare, shove-groat, shovelboard, snap- 
ragon, span counter, tables, tennis, tick-tack, tops, traytrip, troll-my-dame, 


and wrestling. 
— S. J. Sackett 


FIERA LETTERARIA, XV:43, October 23, 1960. 

1360. Zappulla, Giuseppi. “Chi Sono, Come Vivono I ‘Beats,’ Part I,” 
p. 5. The origins and general nature of the Beat Generation, with profiles 
of Kerouac, Ginsberg, Corso, Lamantia, McClure, Burroughs, and Fer- 
linghetti, are here summarized. [In Italian} 


, XV:44, October 30, 1960. 


1361. Zappulla, Giuseppi. “Chi Sono, Come Vivono I ‘Beats,’ Part II,” 

. 3. Influenced by Zen, Christianity, and Camus, Beat literature, despite 
its mixed reception, is immensely popular. If it serves no other purpose, 
the movement may stimulate young writers capable of outgrowing it. [In 


Italian} 


, XV:47, November 22, 1960. 


1362. Virdia, Ferdinando. ‘Joyce in Italia,” pp. 1-2. Since 1928, Joyce 
has had a decisive influence upon Italian fiction, even though U/ysses has 
only now been published in translation. From him Italian writers have 
learned to demonstrate the organic rapport between inspiration and society, 
between human experience and narrative technique, and between imagina- 


tion and literary structure. [In Italian} 


1363. Cambon, Glauco. “Il Romanzo Gotico Americano,” p. 4. William 
Styron’s Set This House On Fire combines the verbal exuberance of Wolfe 
and Faulkner with the psychological and structural techniques of Mel- 
ville and Conrad. The Leverett-Flagg rapport is like that of Marlow 
and Kurtz in Heart of Darkness; the narrator must slowly recall and 
understand the fact to put them behind him. Kinsolving, struggling to 
free himself from Flagg and from narcissism, pays the price in love for 
Francesca, mampsthy with the dying Michelle, and murder—and_ becomes 


a sinner accessible to grace. {In Italian} 


, XV:50, December 11, 1960. 


1364. Antonini, Giacomo. “Con Raymond Chandler Ai Dordi Della 
Letteratura,” p. 3. Like Dashiell Hammett, Chandler can be read as an 
authentic story-teller, keeping his narrative always within the realm of 
the possible, and painting a vivid picture of some salient aspects of Ameti- 
can life. His primary characteristics are his able and unprincipled hero 
Philip Marlowe; his use of Los Angeles slang; and his intricate and 

assionate — rich in violent and unexpected, but always logical events. 


In Italian 
— Joan Webber 
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FORUM (Austria), VIII:87, March 1961. 


1365. Tbg. ‘‘Kritische Riickschau,” p. 102. Although through all of 
Shakespeare's dramas runs the danger of subordinating the message of 
inner greatness to a need for kingly pomp, Henry V is a gripping play. 
The patriotic motif that runs heavily throughout the play becomes always 
homage to human nature, and it is organic articulation rather than accident 
that the title-hero comes to terms with hollow idolatrous pomp in a 
profound monologue. Henry's wooing finally completes the tapestry— 
pulls together the many threads, uniting the serenity of life with the gloom 
of war. [In German} 


1366. Tbg. ‘“‘Kritische Riickschau,” p. 102. When one speaks of the 
writer of Death of a Salesman as an artist with a purpose, as Miller, an 
angry young man of 1948, intended, one must stress artist for by now 
the art has quite overgrown the no longer important purposefulness. It 
has become a timelessly valid tragedy of a small, ineffectual man in a 
success-oriented world. [In German] 

— J. Lee Kaufman 


FORUM (South African), VIII:11, February 1960. 


1367. Smith, Geoffrey. ‘The Montagues and Capulets of New York,” 
. 25. Although “the book of a musical can at best be a poor substitute 
or the real thing,” West Side Story, by Arthur Laurents and Stephen 
Sondheim, “is a fine piece of work read quite on its own.” It took two 
years for recordings to reach South Africa. 


, IX:1, April 1960. Reported in AES, September 1960. 


, [X:6, September 1960. 


1368. Knowles-Williams, Gweneth. ‘Problems of Language Training: 
English as a Tool and a Liberating Force,” pp. 18-19. Teaching English 
is important both because English is the only tool by which students can 
acquire other knowledge and because in English there is “a magnificent 
literature which has been the repository of a wide and profound human 
experience over the centuries.” Formal language training should not be 
divorced from literature; the teacher should be a good oral reader and 
should have a genuine delight in literature. To “restore public respect 
for precision and accuracy in the use of English,” an Academy of English 
should be established. 


1369. Farnsworth, T. A. “The Future of the Novel is Bright with Pro- 
mise,” pp. 25-26. The extension of scientific frontiers in sociology and 
psychology poses problems for the novelist. Currently the novel is turning 
away from experimentation and back to traditional structure and form. 
This is good, because if novelists get out of their “dangerous artistic cul- 
de-sac, the novel may yet regain its authority over the minds and con- 
sciences of men.”” The American novelist Cameron Hawley and the English 
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novelists Angus Wilson and C. P. Snow point the way to a breakthrough. 
“Subtly, and without rancor, they dissect particular aspects of our civiliza- 
tion which threaten to overwhelm the individual.” In Advise and Con- 
sent Allen Drury takes the trend a step farther, to “the semi-documentary 
novel dealing with contemporary issues.” In these ways the novel will once 
again offer readers “‘a short-cut to the acquisition of experience of life.” 


, [X:9, December 1960. 


1370. Farnsworth, T. A. ‘‘Satire’s Part in Modern Literature,” p. 22. This 
is a bad time for satire because we lack the two conditions necessary for 
producing it successfully: a ‘‘close cultural partnership between writer 
and reader’ and a feeling of security and confidence that what is right 
could always be told from what is wrong. Yet the world needs irony “‘as 
a means of dissolving the pomposity of society.” 


, [X:10, January 1961. 


1371. Murray, W. “Why Did the S. A. Censors Ban Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover?” p. 29. Although a recent British court finding ruled that Law- 
rence’s book was not obscene, the Board of Censors has banned it in South 
Africa. Was it because they thought it was “an offence against delicate 
manners” or because its ‘‘destructive attack on society as a whole’ “‘still 
might carry a message for any people here who are filled with despair 
by the conditions in which they live’’ ? 


, IX:11, February 1961. 


1372. Farnsworth, T. A. ‘The Same Old Streetcar: Sex Plays Are Becom- 
ing as Stodgy as Puritanism,” pp. 23-24. Instead of dealing with serious 
political or economic themes, playwrights nowadays deal with sexual 
problems; and this emphasis is becoming boring. Sex “cannot explain 
the whole of life.’’ At first with Eugene O'Neill, and later with Tennessee 
Williams, the use of sex in the theater ‘brought new life to an over- 
civilised drama.” But now “too many dramatists are content merely to 
repeat the worn-out themes of the past decade.” 

— S. J. Sackett 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXII:2, April-June 1961. 


1373. Stolnitz, Jerome. “ ‘Beauty’: Some Stages in the History of an 
Idea,” pp. 185-204, The decline in the idea of beauty, so noticeable in 
our own ais 5 is a result of the empirical analysis of 18th-century 
British philosophers, emphasizing the psychological response rather than 
the objective existence of beauty. 


1374. Cutti, Merle. “JanegAddams on Human Nature,” pp. 240-253. 
Jane Addams’s concept offiuman nature—a view embracing the experi- 


ences and potentialities of the growing individual—recognized the univer- 
sal desire of each man to be known and respected as a unique individual. 
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Basic to a satisfactory life is the importance of recreation and companion- 
ship and other human needs. The failure of society to appreciate the 
unique individual and to allow for his normal needs explains much 
antisocial behavior. 


1375. Heninger, S. K., Jr. ‘The Renaissance Perversion of Pastoral,” pp. 
254-261. Underneath the delights of the pastoral setting in renaissance 
literature, there lies the unclassical sense of the wretchedness of man's 
life. The renaissance use of pastoral as the vehicle for satire and sarcasm— 
so different from the therapeutic escapism of the original mode—trepre- 
sents a pessimistic consideration of Arcadia: that it does not and can not 
exist, and that what does exist is unlovely. Pastoral poetry could have 
resented an ideal human nature in an ideal world—a view of man’s 
relationship with a harmonious universe—but, unlike tragedy, it remained 
superficial and failed to realize its potential in the renaissance. 


1376. Johnson, James W. “That Neo-Classical Bee,’ pp. 262-266. As 
the nightingale was to the Romantics and the lark to the Elizabethans, the 
bee was to the Augustan era—an industrious, useful, social insect—a 
fitting symbol to a didactic age. 

— Keith Rinehart 


KANSAS MAGAZINE, 1961 . 


1377. Askew, Melvin W. ‘The Wounded Artist and His Work,” pp. 
73-77. While it is generally accepted that the creative impulse springs 
from psychological pressures, the mechanism by which creation achieves 
catharsis for the artist has not been examined. By externalizing his psy- 
chological problems the artist is able to achieve control over them; and 
the Beasts of literary form require that he resolve them. Thus Haw- 
thorne deals with his own schizoid tendencies in “Wakefield.” 


1378. Bradley, Sam. “The Poet: The Risked Man—with a View of the 
Way Ahead,” pp. 78-81. Because the poet publishes his deepest experi- 
ences, he is bound to come into conflict with those who do not want to see 
deeply. But today, since “both poet and audience have concerns in depth 
about survival of our civilization and survival of the individual humane 
man,” we can “look forward to a world less unfavorable to the ‘- 


—S. J. Sackett 


KULTUURLEVEN, XXVII:5, June 1960. 


1379. Engelborghs, M. “Drie Angelsaksische Romans,” pp. 374-380. 
Although Command the Morning, by Pearl S. Buck, is craftsmanlike and 
an interesting history of the development of the atomic bomb, as a novel 
it fails to come to life. The Vodi, by John Braine, takes up no significant 
problems but is excellent nevertheless, though its erotic passages are too 
“explicit” to make the book acceptable for young readers. The Devil’s Ad- 
vocate, an ambitious novel by the Australian Morris West, establishes its 
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author as of international stature. Like Graham Greene, he is a Catholic 
who writes serious books that are as suspenseful as detective stories; but 
his main character is not as human as Greene’s whiskey-priest, and he 
does not yet have his technique as fully under his control as Greene. [In 
Flemish} 


, XXVII:6, July 1960. 


1380. Engelborghs, M. “Drie Romans van Robert Penn Warren,” pp. 
446-454. At Heaven's Gate is more than a social novel, for its she 
explores the influence of their social classes upon its characters. Imperfect 
though it is, it comes to grips with important problems, reflects the com- 
plexity of life, creates living characters, and has a brilliant style. Although 
somewhat melodramatic, Warren’s Al] the King’s Men is a powerful pic- 
ture of political corruption, “a masterwork in the true sense of the word, a 
book of its time, but with the timelessness of a Shakespearean tragedy.” 
Warren’s most recent novel, The Cave, is his most ambitious; it ‘‘is not 
a study of life’s solitary problems, but of life itself, in all its variety.” 
Warren is like Faulkner in his interest in sexual abnormality, but is a 
more disciplined writer. [In Flemish] 


, XXVII:7, August-September 1960. 


1381. Engelborghs, M. ‘Verhalen van William Faulkner,” pp. 530-532. 
The seven stories in Go Down, Moses are Faulkner's best and most repre- 
sentative work. [In Flemish} 

— S. J. Sackett 


LANDFALL, XIV:1 (Whole No. 53), March 1960. 


1382. “Writers in New Zealand: A Questionnaire,” pp. 36-70. Antony 
Alpers, James K. Baxter, Ian Cross, Allen Curnow, Ruth Dallas, Maurice 
Duggan, Roderick Finlayson, Ruth France, Bruce Mason, R. A. K. Mason, 
O. E. Middleton, E. H. McCormick, Bill Pearson, Maurice Shadbolt, Ken- 
drick Smithyman, and C. K. Stead answer questions about the conditions 
in which they write and what conditions are most conducive to good 
writing. 


1383. Bertram, James. “The Wide Open Cage,” pp. 81-84. Although 
James K. Baxter’s play The Wide Open Cage deals with squalid materials, 
it has a good deal of “breezy vitality” and even ‘some scenes of genuine 
comedy.” Whether what the play has to say is coherent or valid, it exposes 
some areas of New Zealand life usually concealed and is lively and 
arresting. 


, XIV:4 (Whole No. 56), December 1960. 


1384. “D'Arcy Cresswell, by His Friends,” pp. 341-361. C. E. Carring- 
ton, Oliver Duff, Denis Glover, Frank Sargeson, Roderick Finlayson, 
Antony Alpers, and Ormond Wilson present their reminiscences of the 


late New Zealand poet. 
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, XV:1 (Whole No. 57), March 1961. 


1385. Curnow, Allen. ‘A Time for Sowing,” pp. 77-79. Frank Sarge- 
son’s new play, A Time for Sowing, wieies “an example and a starting 
int” for drama based on New Zealand history, but it is less than suc- 

cessful as a play. 
— S. J. Sackett 


LANGUAGE LEARNING, X:3 and 4, 1960. 


1386. Taha, Abdul Karim. ‘The Structure of Two-Word Verbs in 
English,” pp. 115-122. Native speakers of English distinguish—by 
stress, te sg and pitch—between the adverbial and the prepositional 
uses of the second part of a two-word verb (such as “get down,” “cut 
down’). Further distinctions in the adverbial use are also so indicated. 


1387. Hill, Leslie A. ‘The Sequence of Tenses with ‘If’-Clauses,” pp. 
165-178. Any sequence of tenses is possible for an “if” clause followed 
by an independent clause in English. Though some are rare, 324 sequences 
are illustrated here. 

— James C. Austin 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, XI:1, Winter 1961. 


1388. Hughes, R. E. “The Five Fools in A Tale of a Tub,” pp. 20-22. 
Swift analyzes five degrees of madness in A Tale of a Tub, the madness 
of Swift himself (the external fool, like Hamlet), of the Socratic fool, 
of the natural, of the lunatic or monomaniac, and of the dangerous pro- 
jector fool. Although one fool blends into another, Swift clearly presents 
an ascending hierarchy of fools. 

— Martin Kallich 


MODERN AGE, V:2, Spring 1961. 


1389. Stock, Noel. “Ezra Pound and the Sense of Repeat: pp: 
173-178. The unpublished Pound papers in northern Italy are “a monu- 
ment to his sense of responsibility.” Throughout the 30’s he sought “some 
form of serious communication among writers . . . rt and condensed 
. . . having the same validity and precision . . ee in} a technical 
journal for engineers.” His interest in economic theory stemmed from his 
concern for individuals and his aversion to war. He corresponded with 
people and wrote for periodicals of all political stripes. Recurring 
themes were the importance of clear terminology, the need for real jus- 
tice, the wisdom of the American founders, the importance of agriculture, 
the economic and intellectual health of America. 

— John O. Waller 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LV:3, July 1960. 


1390. Ribner, Irving. “The Meaning of Chapman’s “Tragedy of Cha- 
bot,’”” pp. 321-331. Concern for contemporary allusion in Chapman’s 
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play has slighted more important aspects; Chabot had sought to live by a 
code of perfect justice, and finally sees that man’s only hope “in a fallen 
world is the love and mercy of his king and fellow men.” The play is 
not a plea for perfect human justice, but rather a statement of its inevitable 
imperfection. 


1391. Kaufmann, R. J. “Suckling and Davenant Satirized by Brome,” 
pp. 332-344. Richard Brome’s The Court Beggar (1640) shows how 
the stage may be used politically through personal satire of specific public 
figures, in this case, Sir John Suckling and Sir William Davenant, and 
shows one Stuart playwright not docile under censorship. 


1392. Rodger, Gillian. ‘““A Reason for the Inadequacy of the Romantic 
‘Kunstballade,’” pp. 371-391. Although a folk-ballad is a narrative told 
objectively, it is by no means always told impersonally, and thus the bal- 
lads of the Romantic writers, by failure to compromise between subject- 
ivity and objectivity, fail to gain a place within the genre. The fruits of 
the Romantic ballad revival were of second-rate value in the history of 
the Kunstballade. 


, LV:4, October 1960. 


1393. Galway, Margaret. “Philippa Pan, Philippa Chaucer,” pp. 481-487. 
A compilation of recent scholars ip concerning Chaucer and his wife's 
father gives sufficient cause to conclude that the Philippa Pan associated 
with Chaucer's boyhood is the Philippa he afterwards married. 


1394. Stevenson, W. H. “The Shaping of Blake’s ‘America,’ pp. 497- 
503. A study of evidence, largely internal, reveals that Blake seems to 
have gone from “‘stage to stage with little notion of where the next move 
would take him.” The vision was not an organized symbolical plan, but 
a ‘“‘gradual shaping of the living truth out of the active but formless first 
idea.” 


, LVI:1, January 1961. 

1395. Owen, Catherine A. ‘The Authorship of the ‘Meditations on the 
Six Days of Creation’ and the ‘Meditations and Devotions on the Life 
of Christ,’”” pp. 1-12. The ascriptions of these two meditations to Tra- 
herne are not conclusive, and they are no evidence for Traherne’s thinking 
on any issue; their value, especially of the latter one, is slight since they 
need to be used with so many reservations. 

— Roland Dickison 


MUSIC AND LETTERS, XLII:2, April 1961. 


1396. Mendl, R. W. S. “Robert Browning, the Poet-Musician,” pp. 142- 
150. Browning's great knowledge of music was fostered by his musical 
mother. He early studied piano and music theory and composed settings 
for poems. Several of his early friends were accomplished musicians. His 
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letters to Elizabeth contain frequent musical allusions, including apprecia- 
tion of his great favorite, Beethoven. He became music teacher to his son 
and with him attended concerts. To the end his interest in music was 


intense. 
— John O. Waller 


NEW YORKER, XXXIV:34, October 11, 1958. 


1397. Maxwell, William. “Books: Virginia Woolf,” pp. 198-200. A 
new collection of Virginia Woolf's essays has been published as Granite 
and Rainbow. These essays, of which no publishing record had been kept, 
were gathered from the back files of TLS (where they appeared anony- 
mously) by Miss B. L. Kirkpatrick and Miss Mary Lyon. Of the 27 es- 
says, 13 deal with fiction and 14 with biography. They vary in quality 
“from two or three lively reviews of books that are long since dead bec 
to a full-scale fifty-three page survey of the novel that is a model of 
compactness and often in her best manner.” 


, XXXIV:42, December 6, 1958. 


1398. Bogan, Louise. ‘‘Verse,” pp. 236-238. Four recently published 
ty collections provide compeling reading with some irritating mo- 
ments. John Hollander, Crackling of Thorns, “has brought together a 
good many poems that must originally have been answers to technical 
roblems.”’ In his preface to the book, W. H. Auden calls Hollander a 
‘literary’ poet. In spite of his talent with the villanelle, the sestina, the 
canzone, and songs “with a light-verse touch,” Hollander’s poetry “just 
now is the poetry of the library and the seminar room.” Selected Poems: 
1928-1958, by Stanley Kunitz, an older poet and “accomplished formal- 
ist,” contains many poems of crime, disaster, nightmare, madness, and 
disease. Because of his stress upon “ultimate despair, . . . at times Kunitz 
seems to be trapped in or blocked into an area of almost unrelieved sha- 
dow.” May Swenson (A Cage of Spines), an accurate and imaginative 
naturalist, “enters into the world of things, animate and inanimate, with- 
out self-consciousness and with a rare sense of play.’ Mary Phelps (A Bed 
of Strawberries), ‘‘a pure feminine lyricist,” has “vision . . . strength . . . 
tenderness . . . and a range of symbols that are her own.” 


, XXXIV:44, December 20, 1958. 


1399. Bogan, Louise. “Verse,” p. 120. Brief mention is given to two 
publications: E. E. Cummings’s 95 Poems, in which Cummings has given 
up much of his earlier acidity, such that he can write about “Hungary and 
little old ladies with equal warmth”; and William Carlos Williams's 
Paterson (Book Five). At 75 Williams is still “good at condensation and 
paradox, and incapable, as always, of writing an unmusical line.” 


, XXXIV:49, January 24, 1959. 


1400. Wilson, Edmund. “Books: Sheilah Graham and Scott Fitzgerald,” 
pp. 115-118, 121-124. Recounting how Fitzgerald had become what 
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Cyril Connolly called ‘‘ ‘an American version of the Dying God, an Adonis 
of letters born with the century, flowering in the twenties . . . and then 
quietly wilting through the thirties to expire,’’"’ Wilson explains in a 
review of Beloved Infidel why Sheilah Graham has produced the finest 
= of Fitzgerald yet in print. Zelda’s novel (Save Me the Waltz) 

d been only ‘‘a facet of the fantasy’ that she and Fitzgerald had lived; 
Arthur Mizener (The Far Side of Paradise) had not known Fitzgerald 
and in some ways perhaps did not understand him; Budd Schulberg (The 
Disenchanted) aby known Fitzgerald briefly and presented quite faith- 
fully his behavior and his speech. But Sheilah Graham, never a celebrant 
of the Attis-Adonis fantasy, yet always a companion and confidante, has 
shown Fitzgerald at his worst and best, putting together “a picture which, 
though intimate, is calm and objective.” 


, XXXIV:52, February 14, 1959. 


1401. Wilson, Edmund. “Books: John Singleton Mosby, “The Gray 
Ghost,’”’ pp. 117-118, 120, 123-130, 133-136. Mosby’s “appetite for 
literature and the range of his historical reading” and his skill and good 
fortune as a strategist with a charmed life are highlighted in this book. 
Herman Melville built one of his most ambitious, if not poetically suc- 
cessful, narratives around one of Mosby’s adventures. ‘“The Scout Toward 
Aldie” reiterates the familiar theme of Moby Dick, “Billy Budd,” and 
“Benito Cereno”’: “the pursuit or the persecution by one being of another, 
with an ambivalent relation between them which mingles repulsion and 


attraction but which binds them inescapably together.” 
— Charles R. Andrews 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XV:1, June 1960. 


1402. Hyde, William J. “The Stature of Baring-Gould as a Novelist,” 
pp. 1-16. Baring-Gould is notable for his descriptive power: his descrip- 
tions of natural settings and “lonely farmhouses, dirty taverns, and 
crumbling cottages” create a vivid, tangible atmosphere in his novels. A 
careful grouping and striking description of characters, a taste for folk- 
lore, and vigorous plots also characterize his work. However, a tendency 
to follow too many interests, an excessive attention to folklore, a robust 
but sometimes distracting sense of humor, a failure to take his audience 
seriously prevented him from fulfilling his artistic promise. 


1403. Tartella, Vincent. “James’s ‘Four Meetings’: Two Texts Com- 
ared,” pp. 17-28. James’s 1907-09 revision of “Four Meetings,” orig- 
inally published in 1877, added 2000 words and considerable sophistica- 
tion, clarity, explicitness, and vigor to the story. “The important 
revisions James made in the story reveal his anxiety to realize all the 
possibilities latent in character and situation.’” [The two versions are 
compared in detail.} 
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1404. Stevenson, Lionel. “Darwin and the Novel,” pp- 29-38. The 
impact of Darwin’s The Origin of Species was due in large part to the 
Eaieshoes that had been shaping the public mind in the years preceding 
1859. Novels by Trollope, George Eliot, Kingsley, and Meredith—exploit- 
ing the “extant fund of ideas’”—reveal an “acute awareness of the ever- 
increasing tempo of social change,” a realization that change would bring 
about a more complex but not necessarily more satisfactory order, a con- 
sciousness of the vastness of time and space and the relative insignificance 
of man, and a sense of the continuity between men and animals. Darwin's 
book served to organize these ideas into a coherent pattern. 


1405. Gose, Elliott B., Jr. “ ‘Cruel Devourer of the World’s Light’: The 
Secret Agent,” pp. 39-51. Symbolism and image, rather than representa- 
tional and conventional narrative elements, unify the structure of Con- 
rad’s novel. Imagery counterpoints the moral implications of the “confu- 
sion of values and personal relations’ that constitutes the central problem 
of the novel. The darkness and artificial light of the inanimate city sym- 
bolize man’s urban isolation ‘from active nature and the life-giving sun” 
and his retrogression to a purposeless, enervated state of being. 


1406. Francis, C. J. “Gissing and Schopenhauer,” pp. 53-63. Both di- 
rectly and through the intellectual climate of his time, Gissing absorbed 
Schopenhauer’s ideas that the artist must be objective, that he must dis- 
sociate himself from his volitions in order to communicate only the per- 
ception of a thing, from which the absolute value of art arises. The New 
Grub Street illustrates Gissing’s belief that resignation, not defiance, is 
the best way of life. The “ideas of Schopenhauer pervaded Gissing’s work, 
gave it its pessimistic tendency, and possibly also had an influence on its 
form and method.” 


1407. Halliday, E. M. “Narrative Perspective in Pride and Prejudice,” 
pp. 65-71. Jane Austen supports her “tough but gentle irony” and il- 
uminates her world of thought, feeling, and verbal expression by a 
subtle manipulation of narrative perspective. Because the suspense of this 
novel depends on Elizabeth’s belated discovery of Darcy’s love for her and 
then her love for him, the narrative does not shift to her point of view 
until it has been made clear that Darcy is falling in love with her. Sim- 
ilarly, the narrative perspective reveals other objective evidence so that 
a reader may appreciate the delicious distinction between prejudice and 
act. 


1408. Burkhart, Charles. ‘“‘George Moore and Father and Son,” pp. 71- 
77. George Moore's letters to Edmund Gosse show that Moore's contribu- 
tion to Gosse’s book, Father and Son, “‘was limited to very active encour- 
agement and to generally unheeded advice.” The main value of Moore’s 
letters about Gosse’s book rests on the tenets of criticism f[e.g., “I accept 
des longueurs easily} Moore reveals in them. 
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1409. Dunbar, George S. ‘Proper Names in Villette,’ pp. 77-80. In 
Villette, unlike her first three novels, Charlotte Bronté used names sig- 
nificant of character or her own prejudices. “Lucy Snowe’ had to have a 
“cold” name and one ironically suggesting brilliance. Place names and 
surnames in the novel epitomize Charlotte’s dislike of Belgium, the Bel- 
gians, the French, and Roman Catholicism. 


1410. Webb, Howard W., Jr. “A Further Note on the Dickens-Poe Re- 
lationship,” pp. 80-82. A letter (Nov. 11, 1842) from Poe’s associate 
Charles J. Peterson to the minor poet John Tomlin furnishes additional 
evidence that Poe did not author Evglish Notes or the Blackwood’s review 
of Dickens’s American Notes and that there was no enmity between Poe 


and Dickens in 1842. 
— J. Wallace Donald 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VIII:3, March 1961. 


1411. Davis, Norman. “ ‘Coal-House,’” p. 83. A letter written by a 
J. Payn in 1465 narrating events of 1450 uses the term “‘cole house’’ to 
refer to a place of confinement, implying that its use in this sense was 
familiar. OED cites the term from 1555 and refers to Bishop Bonner'’s 
use of the place for the same purpose under the persecution of Mary. 


1412. Hailey, Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1764),” pp. 83-86. 
Entries for March show the diarist much concerned with a Miss Pyke, a 
wealthy young woman whose hand he seeks, though she appears bentdy 
aware of his existence. 


1413. Collins, P. A. W. “The Middlesex Magistrate in David Copper- 
field,” pp. 86-91. In the final installment of David Copperfield, Dickens 
associated the Middlesex magistrates with the prison system at Penton- 
ville (an ha agree in penology) in order to satirize both the latter and 
one pe ar Middlesex magistrate, Benjamin Rotch (Creakle in the 
novel), for his gullibility. Actually, since Pentonville was a Government 
wor the Middlesex magistrates had no authority there. Dickens's 

ostility toward Rotch is shown both in his letters and in the writings of 
others. 


1414. Green, David Bonnell. “New Letters of Sir Walter Scott: 1813- 
1831” (concluded), pp. 92-96. Letters to and/or from nine correspon- 
dents discuss various matters. One of 1825 to William Laidlaw denying 
Laidlaw a political appointment shows Scott putting private friendship 
aside to mk out the best candidate for a given position. One of 1831 to 


John Abercrombie (a physician) mentions “an eternal drowsiness” which 
troubles him as a probable result of rising at 6 a.m., although he retires 
at 10 p.m., and asks for a medical opinion, since the drowsiness affects 
his powers of composition. 
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1415. McCelvey, George. “A Tale of Two Cities and Gin-Drinking,” 
pp. 96-97. In 1858 The Illustrated London News published an item of 
a Londoner's drinking himself to death when a cask of gin was broken 
open on a London street. Dickens may have had the item in mind when he 
wrote Chapter 5 of A Tale of Two Cities describing actions of the crowd 
upon the breaking of a wine keg in Paris. 


1416. Barr, D. J. “ ‘Heart Goes Out,’”’ pp. 97-98. Examples of this 
idiom can be found in Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1842) and George 
Eliot (1860, 1871-2); OED dates the earliest example 1884. 


1417. Houghton, R. E. C. ‘Hardy and Shakespeare,” p. 98. In the 
crisis of The Return of the Native, when Mrs. Yeobright is shut out upon 
the heath from her son’s door, Hardy may have had Lear in mind; spe- 
cific passages suggest a parallel. Hardy, in his 1895 preface to the novel, 
suggested that this heath might have been that of Lear. 


1418. Beatty, C. J. P. “Two Rare Birds in Hardy's The Return of the 
Native,” pp. 98-99. References in Chapter X to a cream-colored courser 
and a bustard show Hardy to have been familiar “with the natural history 
section of the introduction in Volume I” of John Hutchins’s History and 
Antiquities of the County of Dorset, in which these birds are mentioned. 


1419. Lowe, Robert Liddell. “Two Letters of Thomas Hardy to P. W. 
Bunting,” pp. 99-100. To the editor of the Contemporary Review, Hardy 
wrote in 1890 a note introducing a Mrs. Caird, who wished to submit an 
article, and in 1891 another citing his own lack of anything suitable for 
publication in that periodical, while praising the current issue. 


1420. Dale, T. R. “The Dynasts and Edward von Hartmann,” pp. 100- 
101. Although Hardy’s Immanent Will is indebted to von Hartmann’s 
Unconscious, the two men differed in their conceptions of these. Hardy 
saw an unconscious will in the universe prasiox becoming conscious; 
von Hartmann postulated “‘a consciousness separate from the Unconscious 
Will of the universe, and limited to the human mind” which would, when 
“sufficiently developed and unified . . . destroy this unsatisfactory uni- 
verse.” In claiming originality for his idea, Hardy was doing no injustice 
to von Hartmann. 


1421. Allott, Miriam. “Mrs. Gaskell’s “The Old Nurse’s Story’: A Link 
Between Wuthering Heights and The Turn of the Screw,” pp. 101-102. 
Elizabeth Gaskell seems to have drawn upon Charlotte Bronté’s novel in 
a story of a child threatened by supernatural presences—specifically in 
a scene reminiscent of Chapter III of Wuthering Heights in which a phan- 
tom child begs outside a window to be let in. The struggle of the old 
— to save the child parallels that of the governess for Miles in James’s 
novelette. 
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1422. Ryan, Marjorie. “Forster, James, and Flaubert: A Parallel,” pp. 
102-103. The opera scenes in Where Angels Fear to Tread, The pe. - 
sadors, and ame Bovary function similarly in that they cause Philip, 
Strether, and Emma, respectively, to reach a wrong conclusion for the 
same reasons; thus they suggest that each of the three novelists is dealing 
in his own way with the theme of the ‘romantic’ view of life. 


1423. Brommer, Elizabeth. ‘‘ ‘Paper over the Cracks,’”” pp. 103-104. 
Did the 1910 Encyclopedia Britannica originate this phrase as a transla- 
tion of Bismarck’s 1865 expression, ‘‘Verklebung der Risse im Bau”? 
The English phrase seems to have originated between 1892 (the date of 
Lowe's historical biography of Bismarck, in which the phrase is translated 
more literally) and 1910. New evidence is sought for the origin of 
the English phrase, referring to an expediential act “in political and other 
contexts.” 


1424. Mackerness, E. D. “The Early Career of George Sturt (1863- 
1927),” pp. 104-106. Information is supplied about Sturt’s life in the 
1870's and 1880's, when he was a schoolteacher, to supplement the auto- 
biographical material in his writings. 


1425. Foster, Brian. “A Shavian Allusion,” pp. 106-107. The nick- 
name ‘‘Ricky-ticky-tavy” for Octavius, in Man and Superman, is an adap- 
tation of the title of one of Kipling’s Jungle Book tales. The nickname 
fits the imagery of the play: Ann is compared to a snake; Kipling’s 
character was a mongoose—a snake’s potential foe. Significantly, in the 
play, Octavius (the mongoose) goes free, as Ann marries Tanner. Other 
animal imagery in the play involves cats, a bee, a spider, and mice. 


1426. Diskin, Patrick. ‘“‘A Source for Yeats’s The Black Tower,” pp. 107- 
108. Yeats’s last poem seems to derive from Standish O’Grady’s Finn 
and His Companions, a free rendering of Ossianic legends. 


1427. Rockwell, Kiffin. “A ‘Bog-Latin’ Letter to James Joyce,” p. 108. 
In Richard Ellman’s James Joyce, the phrase “non habet — cruces 
[crures?} eius” [R ell’s conjecture} is probably mistranslated. Not 
“has nothing but his cross,” but “has not a clout to his breech’’ is meant. 


1428. Evans, Robert O. “Dramatization of Conrad’s Victory and a New 
Letter,” pp. 108-110. A 1916 letter of Conrad’s to H. B. Irving gave 
tentative approval for a stage adaptation of Victory by Irving; actually 
Irving, “lessee and manager of the Savoy Theatre,” directed Macdonald 
Hastings in the gpa Conrad himself apparently did little or no- 
thing in preparing the novel for the stage. Irving's ill health and subse- 


quent death seems to have delayed production until 1919 and caused its 
transfer to another theater. 
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1429. McCord, Howard L. “Dylan Thomas and Bhartrihari,’ p. 110. 
Thomas may have been indebted to this 7th-century Indian for the 
central image in “Ballad of the Long-Legged Bait’ of a fisherman who 
baits a hook with a live girl, which parallels a stanza of the Indian poet's 
picturing a fisherman Cupid who catches men with a similar bait. 


1430. Maxwell, J. C. “Lady Chatterley’s Lover: A Correction,” p. 110. 
The comma after eyes in the sentence, “She saw her own nakedness in his 
eyes, immediate knowledge of her” must be an error; an apostrophe must 
have been intended. 


, VIII:4, April 1961. 


1431. Cross, Gustav. ‘Some Notes on the Vocabulary of John Marston— 
XXI,” pp. 123-126. Three pages of citations from Marston are given to 
illustrate his usage, often unrecorded in OED. [To be cont. } 


1432. Verosky, Sister M. Victorine. ‘John Walker's One Clergyman,” 
pp. 126-128. The unnamed cleric taught elocution by John Walker and 
mentioned in this connection in Boswell’s Johnson was John Milner, a 
Catholic priest and later a bishop. 


1433. Duncan-Jones, E. E. “The Two Osmund Plays,” pp. 128-129. The 
play Osmund the Great Turk, licensed in 1622, was probably not Lodo- 
wick Carlell’s Osmund the Great Turk or the Noble Servant, published 
in 1657. The former probably dealt with the deposition and murder of 
Osman II, the Great Turk, a few months earlier; difficulties about its 
licensing were probably due to the near-contemporaneity of its subject- 
matter. The title page of Carlell’s play probably erred in adding the 
words, Great Turk.” 


1434. Miller, B. D. H. “Dame Sirith and the O.E.D.,” pp. 129-132. 
This ME fabliau ‘affords between fifty and sixty uses of words or senses 
of words, phrases, or constructions occurring at a date earlier [or at 
least more definite} than that of the first use” recorded in OED. These 
are cited, together with four citations earlier than recorded in MED. 


1435. Gray, D. “A Middle English Epitaph,” pp. 132-135. A stanza 
from the 15th-century lyric, “Farewell, this World is but a Cherry Fair,” 
appears in seven known epitaphs, with some slight variations. Unlike 
most inscriptions on tombs, this seven-line verse has literary merit, “sol- 
emnity and sombre force.” 


1436. Schoeck, R. J. “Inns of Court Nomenclature: ‘Moots’ and ‘Moot- 
able,’” p. 136. Citations of these legal terms from the Black Books of 
Lincoln’s Inn show them to have been used before the earliest citations in 
OED and in D. S. Bland’s article in N&O, Aug. 16, 1952. 
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1437. McElroy, D. “Rhetorical Patterns in Hamlet, Illi. 56-60,” pp. 
136-138. In the “to be or not to be” soliloquy, Shakespeare conned a 
“rhetorical maze’’ for his hero, intending to suggest by the rhetorical rela- 
tionship of the first line to the next four that Hamlet is contemplating 
both suicide and revenge. {See article by C. C. Clarke in EC, X, 1960.} 
“The chiastic arrangement favors an interpretation of revenge’; a “mul- 
tiple interpretation” of the passage seems to be required. 


1438. Miller, W. E. ‘‘Negroes in Elizabethan London,” p. 138. A 
parish assessment for 1599 in the Public Records Office lists two Negroes, 
and another of uncertain date and parish (though —— about the 
same time) lists four. The variant spelling Negra found in these sug- 
gests that a distinction was being made between the masculine and fem- 
inine forms of the noun. Since Negroes were in London five years before 
Othello was written, Shakespeare could have seen one before writing this 


play. 


1439. Allen, Ned B. “Othello and Cinthio: A Neglected Head-Link,” 
pp. 138-139. The head-link in Chappuy’s French translation of Cinthio, 
which Shakespeare probably used as the source for Oth., may have influ- 
‘enced him. In it we find (as in the play) such ideas as that an adultress 
deserves death; that man, disposed naturally toward love, can not flee 
it; that the conscience of a sophisticated adultress prefers concealment of 
her fault to abandonment of it; that some women give themselves freely 
to all, and that many guiltless women die at the hands of too-credulous 
husbands. 


1440. Lees, F. N. “Othello’s Name,” pp. 139-141. The character and 
history of Othoman, as set down in Richard Knolles’s The Generall 
Historie of the Turkes (1603)) may have caused Shakespeare to derive 
the name O¢hello from that of the founder of the Ottoman empire. 


1441. Gold, Charles H. “A Variant Reading in King Lear,” pp. 141-142. 
The folio reading falls in I. i. 151 seems preferable to the quarto sry 
in view of Lear's character and “the implications of the doctrine of the 
chain of being and the fall of princes.” To “stoop” would be inconsistent 
with these. 


1442. Muir, Kenneth. “Antony and Cleopatra, Ill. xiii. 73-8,” p. 142. 
Amending //. 77-78 to read, ‘‘Till, from his all-obeying breath, I heare/ 
The doome of Egypt’ would improve both rhythm and sense. A scribal 
or compositorial error may have occurred, the phrase “Tell him” in /. 75 
being substituted erroneously in /. 77 for “Till.” 


1443. Duncan-Jones, E. E. ‘“‘Queen Katherine’s Vision and Queen Marg- 
aret’s Dream,” pp. 142-143. The vision of Katherine of Aragon in Hen. 
VIII, of a garland held above her head as a promise of celestial bliss 
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after death, may simply represent a transfer of person. The funeral eulogy 

of Queen Margaret of Navarre (a contemporary of Katherine) mentions 

such a dream as having been given to her. Even if Shakespeare did not 

read the funeral oration, he could have heard of this dream of the French 
ueen; it does not, however, appear to have been mentioned in print other 
an in the funeral panegyric. 


1444. Cross, Gustav. “Tilley’s Dictionary of Proverbs in England, H 348, 
and Marston’s Antonio and Mellida,” pp. 143-144. Shakespeare is not 
the sole authority for the proverb “Heaven (God) is above all,” which 
occurs in various forms in R II], TC, Oth., and Hen. VIII; it occurs in 
Marston's play, performed in 1602. 


1445. Hailey, Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1764),” pp. 144-147. 
In April 1764, still hopelessly in love with a Miss Pyke, Brietzcke des- 
airs of ever meeting her and fears writing to her lest he be thought too 
ld; a letter to her of the preceding October remains unsent. This 
month, as he begins his ninth year of service in the Secretary of State’s 
office, he considers the possibility of leaving his position there for some- 

thing better. [To be cont.} 
— John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA, LV:1, First Quarter 1961. 


1446. Barton, Mary N. “Rare Books and Other Bibliographical Resources 
in Baltimore Libraries,” pp. 1-16. The resources of two kinds of li- 
braries are here described: (1) General scholarly collections—the Peabody 
Library (which includes, in its literary holdings, the John Pendleton Ken- 
nedy Ms collection), the Johns Hopkins University Library (with Spenser, 
Holmes, and Lanier collections), the William H. Welch Medical Library, 
Evergreen House, the College of Notre Dame Library, the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library (with Mencken and Poe collections), and the Walters Art 
Gallery; (2) Local history collections—the Maryland Historical Society, 
the Maryland Department of Pratt, and the Peale Museum. 


1447. McCorison, Marcus Allen. “A Bibliography of Vermont Bibliog- 
raphy and Printing,” pp. 17-33. This checklist is a comprehensive com- 
pilation, by subject, of material dealing with Vermont bibliography and 
printing history (with special emphasis on local newspapers). 


1448. Lenaghan, R. T. “The Variants in Caxton’s Esope,” pp. 34-36. 
A study of the physically caused variants, the variants due to errors of 
wd the variants producing alternative satisfactory readings 
in three copies of Esope shows that, while many trivial changes were 
made, some serious errors remained untouched. 


1449. Stratman, Carl J. “Problems in The Prompter, a Guide to Plays,” 
pp. 36-40. This volume, the unique copy of which is at the Folger 
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Library, contains 5,107 entries for English dramas, with biographical and 

bibliographical information. Research reveals that the compiler was Joseph 

Haslewood, that only one copy was printed, in 1813 or shortly after, 

arias at Lee Priory Press, and that the nine columns of the interleaved 
index refer to earlier play lists, here identified. 


1450. Berol, Alfred C. ‘The Daniel Press,” p. 40. A copy of T. H. 
Warren’s By Severn Sea (1897) contains a specially printed dedication 
and poem, not mentioned in Madan’s bibliography of the Daniel Press. 


1451. Randall, David A. “Bruce Rogers’ First Decorated Book,” pp. 
40-42. Rogers's earliest work was not, as previously thought, A. E.'s 
Homeward Songs (1895), but rather it was an advertising coahaes for 
the Eli Lilly Company of Indianapolis, Botany in Pharmacy (1893) by 
John S. Wright. 


1452. Jonas, Klaus W. ‘Additions to the seca gt 2 of Carl Van 
Vechten,” pp. 42-45. This checklist is made up of additions to Jonas’s 
1955 bibliography of Van Vechten. 


1453. Thompson, Lawrence S. ‘“Wagner-Camp,” Pei 45-46. This list 
corrects 16 errors in Charles L. Camp’s revision of Henry R. Wagner's 
The Plains and the Rockies (1953). 


1454. Blanck, Jacob. “BAL Addenda,” pp. 46-47. Two corrections of 
the Bibliography of American Literature: (1) a new version of entry 
1128 (Bierce’s Write It Right); (2) an addition to entry 2952 (Mary 
H. Catherwood’s Romance of Dollard). 


1455. Alden, John. ‘Benjamin Levy Imprints in the Boston Public Li- 
brary,” pp. 48-50. The Library contains four Levy imprints [here de- 
scribed} not listed by Bertram W. Korn [PBSA, LIV:4, 1960, 241-264} 


and 12 which Korn does list. 
—G. Thomas Tanselle 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, 
XLVIII:1, Spring 1961. 


1456. Black, Isabella. “Was It Arnold’s Doing? A Psychological Study 
of Arthur Hugh Clough,” pp. 104-110. “It is to the inadequacies of his 
pre-Rugby relationships that one must look for the sources of Clough’s 
recognized limitations.” Dr. Arnold of Rugby could scarcely be responsible 
for Clough’s personality problems. They originated in hilanoobe 


Clough’s moiher was stern and solemn, his father was often away on 
business or elsewhere because he was not happy at home—and so Clough 
developed ambivalent feelings toward his parents. Dr. Arnold, in effect, 
filled the emotional void in Clough’s boyhood and undoubtedly saved 
him from a worse fate. 


— Martin Kallich 
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REVISTA NACIONAL DE CULTURA, Nos. 142-143, 
September-December 1960. 


1457. Aristeguieta, Jean. “El maravilloso Diario de Katherine Mans- 
field,” pp. 129-133. It is noted that Katherine Mansfield’s Diary began 
in June 1910 and that the last entries are for Oct. 1922. Quotations from 
the Diary show her views concerning death, descriptions of nature, mem- 
ories of the past, and monuments. Aristeguieta shows very briefly what a 
study of the diary reveals in regard to the personality and psychology of 
this author. {In Spanish} 


1458. Rojas, Armando. ‘‘Edgard [sic} Allan Poe en la America his- 
pana,” PP. 152-161. The Colombian Santiago Perez Triana was the 
author of the first serious study on Poe in Hispanic America; Triana’s 
study appeared as the introduction to the translation of ‘The Raven” made 
by Perez Bonalde in 1887. The Venezuelan journal E/ cojo ilustrado 
published material on Poe; material by Domingo B. Castilla, F. Salcedo 
Ochoa, Dario, John H. Ingran [sic} appeared on Poe in this journal, which 
dedicated its issue of April 1, 1909, to him. After discussing Poe in 
Cuba, Chile, and Argentina, Rojas gives special attention to Carlos Obli- 
gado’s translations of Poe’s Poems (1932). In Hispanic America Poe’s 
poetic works have aroused the greatest interest. [In Spanish} 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


LA REVUE DE PARIS, LXVII, September 1960. 


1459. Las Vergnas, Raymond. “Ivy Compton-Burnett,” pp. 114-121. 
Compton-Burnett prefers the world of Victorian hierarchy and security. 
She seeks to isolate the bases of psychological conflict. Like Butler in 
The Way of All Flesh, she uses as Ebject the despotic autocrat in family 
life. Her innovation as a novelist is not her technique, but her rarified 
subtlety allied to a ‘‘romanesque plasticity” created from a sense of laugh- 
able absurdity in human events. Everything is carried by conversation, her 
heroes being personalized by discourse, using epigrams, replies, asides 
in rapid rhythm. A hero is one who perfectly follows the course of his 
destiny, refusing cynically the conformities of the flesh. Like Austen, 
Compton-Burnett has a restrained yet vibrant sensibility. She is part of 
a group of intellectual writers such as Henry Green, Joyce Cary, and 
Warren Sansom, who disdain generalizations, slogans, concepts, which 
they trace back to a national taste, insisting instead on a classical order 
of feeling joined to a sense of concrete reality. [In French} 


, LXVIII, January 1961. 


1460. Billy, André. ‘‘La femme qui a aimé Sainte-Beuve,” pp. 17-29. 
Hortense Allart, who ret Sainte-Beuve in 1831, had been the mistress 
of Bulwer-Lytton, with whom she remained on good terms for many years, 
behaving charitably toward Bulwer-Lytton even after suspecting an affair 
of his with Marie d’Agoult, a friend. Her relations with Sainte-Beuve, es- 
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ially her reactions to his various works, are discussed. Bulwer-Lytton 
is mentioned also in connection with her warning him about Sainte-Beuve's 
treatment of the follies of Chateaubriand in his study of her former and 
first lover, Chateaubriand. [In French} 


, LXVIII, February 1961. 


1461. Touchard, Pierre-Aimé. ‘Le théatre de Samuel Beckett,” Pp. 73- 
87. Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, intensified by an attitude of the absurd, 
arising out of the despair created by Hiroshima, presents the spectacle 
of men who lack hope enough to believe and force enough to despair in 
the coming of Godot. The play, a voyage to the end of night, wherein 
“man oscillates from revolt to discovery, from bitterness to deception, is 
a symbolic poem of the struggles of humanity on both religious and social 
planes. Its murkiness, though — to the art of the theater, is really 
an attempt at clarifying man’s relations, and Beckett's characters do have 
a definite milieu. Indeed, Vladimir and Estragon have had a past together, 
and their sense of definite rights as human eee prevents surrender to 
suicidal despair. They wait patiently, even if hopelessly, for Godot. Pozzo 
and Lucky, however, live in the fulness of their own powers, the result 
being Lucky’s abject surrender to Pozzo’s overwhelming egotism. End- 
Game also protests against the condemnation of life, for Hamm, playing 
his last role, rejects illusions for the harder reality of being ‘‘an expiatory 
victim to human misery.” Krapp’s Last Tape, rejecting false clarities 
of intellect, shows a sense of Christian mystery, knowledge being limited 
but not completely absurd. [In French] 

—R. E. Wiehe 


SAMTIDEN, LXVIII:2, February 1959. 

1462. Ustvedt, Yngvar. “William Blake. Et 200-ars minne,” pp. 126-132. 
Considered crazy by his contemporaries, Blake today is seen to have antici- 
pated the spiritual revolution of our times. His poetry rebels against reac- 
tionary politics, capitalism, and the church, but above all against the 
conventional religion which, by teaching man’s dual nature and then deny- 
ing the physical, divorces man from himself, suppresses passion and plea- 
sure, and makes a mockery of the vital Creator of Heaven who reveals 
Himself in the loveliness of nature as well as in man. “Art is experience 
and experience religion” is the essence of Blake’s thought. [In Nor- 


wegian 
, LXVIII:10, December 1959. 


1463. Svendsen, Werner. ‘“‘Amerikansk kulturtradition,” pp. 578-587. 
The European stereotype of American culture does not iastede the Ameri- 
can intellectual, but he exists. Today he is engaged in a quest for a native 
tradition. Only within recent decades has an indigenous American literary 
tradition been recognized at all, and only still more recently has it come 
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to be considered a good and viable influence. According to Richard Chase’s 
The American Novel and Its Tradition, the main motif in the American 
novel is the tension between the sturdy, self-reliant individual and a 
complex and at least potentially corrupting society. Nineteenth and 20th- 
century novels, today’s popular arts (vide the cowboy hero), and the 
current debate between highbrow and lowbrow all furnish evidence. In 
the emergence of a new American culture hero (as in R. W. B. Lewis’s 
The American Adam) the European observer may find cause both for 
cheer and for alarm—the latter because of the danger of a hyper-national- 
istic ideology 4 la the Nazi myth of “Deutschtum.” [In Danish} 


, LXIX:6, June 1960. 


1464. Mjdberg, Jéran. ‘‘James Joyce—Henrik Ibsens arvtagare,” pp. 
324-331. Richard Ellman’s Joyce biography, “the great event” in the 
world of Anglo-American criticism in 1959, is too big a book for a brief 
review, but it occasions another look at Joyce’s iliensiie to Ibsen. 
Throughout his career Joyce admired Ibsen—not only as the master build- 
er of drama, but also (Ellman allows us to suggest) because the two were 
alike in their dedication to their art, in their bohemianism, and in their 
artistic perseverance, integrity, and pride. Though in many respects 
Ibsen’s “‘irreligious and amoral heir in world literature,” Joyce appears to 
have regarded Ibsen as “archangel and father image, a religious, moral, 
and esthetic ideal.” [In Swedish} 


, LXIX:9, November 1960. 


1465. Kvam, Ragnar. ‘Ny engelsk prosa,” pp. 549-557. C. P. Snow’s 
The Affair, Colin Wilson’s Ritual in the pat and Lawrence Durrell’s 
Alexandria tetralogy reflect, in part, the current antithesis (represented 
in critical debate by Pamela Hansford Johnson and Philip Toynbee) be- 
tween the “‘socially engaged novel with a background of cultural history” 
and the estheticism of the Bloomsbury school. Snow and Wilson, for all 
their differences, practice the former; Durrell the latter. [In Norwegian] 

— Otto Reinert 


SPECTATOR, No. 6922, February 24, 1961. 


1466. Golding, William. “Androids All’ (rev.-art., New Maps of Hell, 
Kingsley Amis), pp. 263-264. Even the best science fiction has little char- 
acterization, no sex, no humor, and very little wit. And, because of its 
own limits, we should not expect it to give us any “illumination as to the 
human condition.” Ideas are the thing; and if the ideas are solidly 
embodied and “made as matter-of-fact as an empty grate on a Monday 
morning” the science fiction is a success. In fact, playing with ideas, which 
is the be-all and end-all of science fiction, is a “Game.” Therefore, if a 
first-class writer can be seduced into writing science fiction, the “Game” 
is a wonderful one. 
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, No. 6923, March 3, 1961. 


1467. Kermode, Frank. “Interesting but Tough’ (rev.-art., The School 
of Donne, A. Alvarez), pp. 298-299. Alvarez is really asking what makes 
Donne stand up as an indisputably major poet, even though the “historical 
myth still known as the ‘dissociation of sensibility’ ”’ that presented him as 
a “unified sensibility” has been swept aside. Alvarez emphasizes that 
Donne's intelligence is the answer. Donne was the first poet to specialize 
in “ ‘intellectual realism,’ not expounding ideas, but using them to reflect 
‘the whole complex activity of intelligence.’ ’’ However, in his efforts to 
place Donne, Alvarez makes no real attempt to be fair to poets who do 
not answer his description of “intelligent” (e.g., Spenser). In this vein, 
Alvarez exaggerates the degree of reconditeness in Donne’s allusions, 
and he cannot see the intelligent interests apparent in the ‘‘smooth” 


verses of a Carew or a Lovelace. 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


STUDIES: AN IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, XLIX:194, 
Summer 1960. 


1468. Martin, Augustine. “James Stephens: Lyzic Poet,” pp. 173-182. 
Stephens’s thought was marked by his continuing struggle with “the great 
universal questions of good and evii, God, man and the devil, and the 
fundamental sources of human laughter and pain.” His first book identi- 
fied him as a “literary insurgent.” Criticism of him as a blasphemer is 
hardly fair, however, though his wrestling with the problem of pain in 
the world of a benevolent God eventually led him away from Christianity 
to theosophy. He “was not a thinker, but a singer,” and cultivated in his 
own verse the “elusive quality of poetic purity” he admired in Blake. In 
his mystical “The Pit of Bliss,” is achieves “the best poetic statement 


of poetic theory in the language.” 


, XLIX:195, Autumn 1960. 


1469. Payne, Basil. “The Poetry of Patrick Kavanagh,” pp. 279-294. A 
greater master of the use of “the conversational and the cliche-emotion” 
than even Auden, Patrick Kavanagh is a “fine religious poet’’ (not in 
the sense of using religious themes) whose work compares very well 
with the best of Yeats. His later work is “‘a progression from experience 
to innocence,’ marked by a ‘‘capacity for love and its abandon” presented 
in words that represent ‘‘a near-perfect equivalence of thought and expres- 
sion.” Subtlety, irony, humor, and imaginative intensity in his work assert 
“the identity of the real world and the imagination.” 


1470. Jordan, John. “Mr. Kavanagh’s Progress,” pp. 295-304. Kavanagh 
“is a major craftsman in words.” Even his defects—“over-reliance on por- 
tentous abstractions, the mandarin platitude . . . an uneasy acquaintance 
with Greek mythology”—often illustrate the success of individual a 
He is “first and foremost, a celebrant of life”: his recently published 
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Kitty Stobling ea oy speculating whether he will ‘employ his dazzling 


new skills in the wider exploration of his, so far, very moving affairs with 


life.” 


1471. Morrall, John B. “Around and About Swift,” pp. 305-312. John- 
ston’s theses that Swift was Stella’s uncle and that his being so made it 
impossible for him to marry Vanessa, thus producing a situation which 
embittered his writings, are refreshing but inconclusive. The theory over- 
looks these facts: (1) “Swift's psychological eccentricity . . . goes far 
beyond mere pessimism” and antedates the Stella-Vanessa complex; and 
(2) Johnston’s interpretation of the entries in the Black Book of the 
King’s Inns, Dublin, remains hypothetical. The most important aspect of 
Swift is his rationalism, however, not his personality; it is interesting to 
note that, up to the 20th century, the most indebted disciple of Swift was 
Godwin. 


, XLIX:196, Winter 1960. 


1472. Donoghue, Denis. ‘“Wallace Stevens and the Abstract,” pp. 389- 
406. Stevens’s early work showed great interest in the phenomenal alone. 
As he developed, he attempted to press beyond the “intuitions of sensi- 
bility” to conceptual generalization. In his latest phase, through the de- 
vices of analogy, metaphor, resemblance, and metamorphosis—all guided 
by the “productive imagination’”—Stevens moved into the realm of the 
noumenon while cautiously keeping “the empirical fact as his close com- 

ion.” His use of abstractions in his later poems is ‘without provincial- 
ism or pedantry”’: it is the “best method” for modern poetry and one that 
can present ‘‘any human experience, real or imagined, within the limits of 
the poet’s own powers.” 


, L:197, Spring 1961. 


1473. Sanders, Charles Richard. ‘‘Retracing Carlyle’s Irish Journey,” pp. 
38-50. Carlyle’s Reminiscences of My Irish Journey is in the tradition of 
philosophical travel literature. The changes een the time of his visit 
(1849) and now, in some sense, vindicate his concept of “organic govern- 
ment.” At any rate, he would be amazed by the vast improvement that 
native government has brought about. 


1474. Martin, Augustine. ‘James Stephens,” Part II, pp. 75-87. Ste- 
phens’s poetry, intensely Irish, is Irish in a manner different from that 
of his contemporaries because his fondness for working with originals in 
the Irish language saved him from a spurious Macphersonism. He was a 
good though idiosyncratic translator, preserving the spirit of the originals 
yet creating an essentially new poem in English. After 1926, under the 
influence of Blake and Emerson his work became more mystical, discard- 
ing concreteness for cerebration and declining in its emotive power. His 
lyrical ability, skillful handling of colloquial speech, and “extraordinary 
elfin vigour,” place him second only to Yeats. 
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1475. O Lochlainn, Colm. ‘Songs of the Irish,” pp. 92-96. The re- 
cently i... anthology of Irish folk music and poetry of this title 
(edited by Donal O'Sullivan) depends perhaps slightly too much upon 
bookish sources. Its 65 songs, in 15 categories, show an occasional in- 
felicity which the living tradition (which the editor neglected) would have 


corrected. 
— John McKiernan 


TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, 
II:3, Autumn 1960. 


1476. Collins, Carvel. “Miss Quentin’s Paternity Again,” pp. 253-260. 
Recent identifications of Benjy as the incestuous father of Caddy’s baby 
in The Sound and the Fury { AL, XXIV:4, 455, and Names, IV, Dec. 
1958, 226-233] err in chronological possibility and in too subtly interpret- 
ing as copulation Benjy’s “push” of Caddy toward the bathroom after 
her loss of virginity to Dalton Ames. As previously when she wore per- 
fume and kissed a boy, he is only directing her to wash away the signs of 
her infidelity to their juvenile relationship. Furthermore, the “pushing” 
begins and continues as they mount the stairs in the condoning presence 


of the whole family. 


1477. Fox, Robert C. ‘‘Satan’s Triad of Vices,” pp. 261-280. Milton’s 
characterization of Satan is based on the traditional concept of the three 
vices of pride, envy, and revenge. Satan’s pride is based upon the four 
Gregorian species of the vice, three of which Milton draws upon. His 
envy reflects the Aristotelian-Augustinian definition of the vice, follows 
the three Thomistic stages of its growth, and is embodied in imagery 
drawn from the influential Ovidian tradition. His revenge coincides with 
the vice of wrath which traditionally subsumed it. Exemplified individu- 
ally by Satan, Beelzebub, and Moloc, the three vices converge in the char- 
acter of Satan in accordance with the evolved concept of these as the first 
three, causally sequential Deadly Sins and especially as those sins are associ- 
ated with the Devil, rather than with the world or the flesh. 


1478. French, Warren G. “Joyce Cary’s American Rover Girl,” pp. 281- 
291. In his An American Visitor Cary implicitly indicts American cul- 
ture by depicting not the usual materialist but the fuzzy idealist. Against 
a background, developed earlier in Aissa Saved, of African tribal strife 
into which come uncomprehending and uncomprehended British reformers 
Leyes and religious), the Rousseauism emotionally held but not logic- 

ly or empirically tested by Marie, the American journalist, precipitates 
the debacle in which the forces of idealism are destroyed and unprincipled 
opportunists are triumphant. Disillusioned “but not cured of her addiction 
to sentimental faith,” Marie exemplifies the inadequacy of American 


idealism. 


1479. Rohrberger, Mary. “The Kingis Quair: An Evaluation,” pp. 292- 
302. The poem’s balanced and progressive structure and its dramatization 


| 
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of the poet’s maturing from doubt and despair to faith and assurance 
ive it unity and “a totality of meaning.” The opening framework re- 
cords the particularities of the poet's — as he parallels his mis- 


fortune to Boethius’s, realizes his lack of consolation, seeks it, and finds 
love which “provides a basis for the dream vision.” Centrally located, 
this dream allegory objectifies the quest in terms of universals, as Love 
leads to Wisdom, which strengthens man to encounter Fortune and her 
wheel. The closing framework returns the poet to the particularities of 
his experience, matured in consolation. 


1480. Dove, John Rowland. “The Tragic Sense in Henry James,” pp. 
303-314. Eschewing any societal or cosmic scope in his novels, James 
nevertheless imbues his theme of personal relationships with a sense of 
the tragic, reiterating the truth that the person most expected to recipro- 
cate love will inevitably betray this expectation. His heroines in particular 
share that quality of irrational, almost gullible, trust in human nature 
which leads to disillusionment; yet he treats them not with the rational 
mockery of George Eliot or Howells, but with sympathy for an idealism 
crushed by ignoble reality. Searching for meaning in a world in which 
mat relationships seem to offer an only hope, his protagonists find 

rayal even here and eventually face tragic reality in complete disen- 
chantment. 


1481. Ward, J. A. “The Ineffectual Heroes of James’s Middle Period,” 
pp. 315-327. The appealing innocence of James’s early American pro- 
tagonists is modified to the immature ineffectuality of his heroes in the 
London fiction of the 90’s. Initiated in The Princess Casamassima by the 
poor, powerless hero in a corrupt society, the new perspective, from The 
Spoils of Poynton to The Awkward Age, makes less absolute the apparent 
distinctions between good and evil, since the morally-oriented like Fleda 
Vetch become ludicrous and culpable in their efforts to counteract immor- 
ality with principles alien to the society. In this fiction of the middle per- 
iod, James's motif of salvation is employed ironically: the mask of savior 
concealing selfish malice as in ‘The Middle Years,” or evil being un- 
checked or increased by the ineffectual who would save others, as in “The 
Pupil,” “The Turn of the Screw,” and The Sacred Fount. 


1482. Slabey, Robert M. “Myth and Ritual in Light in August,” pp. 328- 
349. The career of Joe Christmas is based, not upon the Christ story, 
but upon the Adonis-myth from The Golden Bough. His archetypal 
descent, like that of the classic hero, into the abyss and his meeting with 
the Shadow (“his own ‘dark’ side”) parallels “the modern existential 
encounter with Nothingness, {and} the timeless sequence of withdrawal 
and return, death and rebirth, analogous to the principle of organic 
gtowth, a rhythmic experience close to the heart of Man.” Thus, the 
conclusion upon Lena’s joyful endurance and tranquility is structurally and 
thematically justified in its affirmation of eternal and cyclical hope. 
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1483. Maddison, Carol Hopkins. “Poe's Eureka,” pp. 350-367. The 
culmination of Poe’s artistic endeavors, Eureka had its genesis in three 
“aspects of his creative being”: the aesthetician whose principle of unity 
in art called for verification in the universe, the detective whose ratiocina- 
tion sought out such cosmic evidence, the scientist who formulated the 
findings into a nexus of laws stating that matter, comprised solely of 
Attraction and Repulsion, was divinely irradiated from unity, or Nothing- 
ness, to which it returns. Unfortunately, the artistic unity of Eureka is 
violated by the tone, length, and method of an opening defense of intui- 
tion and by a rhapsodic conclusion inharmonious in its unexpectedness, 
heterodoxy, dogmatism, and tone. The work is, nevertheless, ‘‘an original 
imaginative synthesis of the most scientific and philosophical thought’’ of 
his age. 


1484. Krause, Sydney J. “Hollow Men and False Horses,” pp. 368-377. 
Echoed in Eliot’s title, Brutus’s allusion to hollow men in Julius Caesar 
amplifies the suggestiveness of Eliot’s theme. Brutus’s reference to the 
“enforced ceremony” sm 8 “When love begins to sicken and decay” 
emphasizes Eliot’s theme that men empty of religious sincerity feign it the 
more through ritual; and Brutus’s comparing of such men to gallant- 
seeming but battle-shy horses parallels the self-esteem and pretended zeal 
re redemption on the part of Eliot’s hollow men who shrink from active 
aith. 

— William O. Harris 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XV:2, Winter 1960-61. 


1485. Needham, Gwendolyn B. ‘Mrs. Frances Brooke: Dramatic Critic,” 
pp. 47-52. Mrs. Brooke (1723-1789) is remembered primarily as a minor 
novelist, but she was more concerned with the theater. Her detailed ac- 
counts and sound criticisms appeared under the pseudonym of Mary 
Singleton in her weekly periodical, The Old Maid, in 1755-56. She 
preferred Spranger Barry's Romeo to Garrick’s, but considered Garrick 
the greatest contemporary actor. However, she denounced his use of 
Tate’s “wretched alteration” of Lear, and may thus well have been the 
cause of Garrick’s restoring many of Shakespeare’s original lines. 


1486. Cole, Wendell. ‘The Nineteenth Century Stage at Piper's Opera 
House,” pp. 52-55. 2 evidence of a long-vanished method of scene 
shifting is furnished by four complete sets of grooves still in position at 
Piper’s Opera House in Virginia City, Nevada. Probably installed when 
the theater was built in 1884, they apparently provided the chief method 
of scene shifting for the many-scened melodramas then performed. 


1487. Rosenfeld, Sybil. “A Sadler’s Wells Scene Book,” pp. 57-62 and 
seven plates. Sketches by Robert C. Andrews, Luke Clint, and John Hen- 
derson Grieve, all from the early 19th-century album of scene designs in 
the Garrick Club, discussed in TN V, are described and catalogued. 

— Myron Matlaw 


> 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY, III:1, 1959. 


1488. James, M. R. “The History of the Lambeth Palace Library,” pp. 
1-31. Originally intended as an epilogue to the (as yet incomplete) cata- 
logue of all Lambeth manuscripts, this is a historical account of the 
Library, particularly of the manuscript portion, from its founding by Arch- 
bishop Bancroft (1610) through its migration to Cambridge (1648/9), 
to its return to the cloisters at Lambeth (1663/4) where it remains. In 
addition, it discusses origins, catalogues and pressmarks, losses and ac- 
cessions, and lists Lambeth books “which are interesting from their 
literary contents, their provenance, and associations,” and “books which 
have any remarkable decoration.” 


1489. McKenzie, D. F. “Press-Figures: A Case-History of 1701-1703,” 
pp. 32-46. The incidence of press-figures in Suidae Lexicon, 3 vols. 
(Cambridge, 1705), shows that figures indicate a pressman only and 
that their use at C.U.P. at this date was optional. A sheet containing only 
one press-figure was printed and perfected by the same press-crew, but 
the absence of a normally used press-figure from one sheet in a quire of 
two usually indicates a second press-crew for the unfigured sheet. There 
is some evidence that the inner forme was usually printed before the 
outer. Full ne Igy cannot be placed upon the incidence of figures to 
designate work at full- or half-press. A detailed analysis of the printing 
of the Suidae Lexicon is appended. 


1490. Keynes, Geoffrey. “The Library of William pars a pp. 47- 
69. A catalogue of Cowper's library, listing 231 items, with descriptions 
of bindings and “‘association’’ details, is prefaced by a history of Cowper's 
library from his death to the present day. 


1491. Glendinning, Nigel. “Spanish Books in England: 1800-1850,” 
pp. 70-92. The first half of the 19th century “was probably the richest 
alf-century in the history of Spanish books in England.” Interest in 
Spanish books grew to its fullest development in the mid 1820’s when 
London was full of émigrées from the Peninsular War who deluged 
the book market with Spanish books and manuscripts. Thereafter, the 
market declined. Some account of the great libraries and collections which 
reached the market is given as are dates and prices of notable items 
offered. [A table of book importations from Spain and France, 1810-1850, 
is included. } 


1492. Bishop, T. A. M. “Notes on Cambridge Manuscripts; Part V: MSS. 
Connected with St Augustine’s Canterbury, Continued,” pp. 93-95. Cott. 
Ms Cleo. A. III (Glossaria) and Cott. Ms Vit. A. XIX (Beda), “must 
be added to the group in which the hand of Trinity Coll. 241 appears.” 
Evidence for dating Corpus Christi Coll. 44 (Pontificale) in the second 
half of the 11th century supports its attribution to St Augustine's. 
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1493. Dickens, Bruce. “Addenda to ‘S. P. Widnall,’’”’ p. 95. The source 
of Widnall’s types was the firm of Frederick G. Talbot. Widnall’s 
diaries ‘have now returned to the Old Vicarage.” [Continuation of earlier 
article, Trans., Il, 366-372} 


1494. McKenzie, D. F. “Notes on Printing at Cambridge c. 1590,” pp. 
96-103. A résumé of the allegations made against John Legate by the 
widow of his predecessor as University Printer, Thomas Thomas, and the 
depositions of Legate and three of his workmen give information on 
Legate’s succession as printer. Other documents reveal that Legate’s 
wife must have been Alice Sheres, that in mid-1592 the regular wage for 
a pressman was 15. 8d. a day or 10s. a week, that in return for this wage 
pressmen “were clearly expected to draw off 2500 (unperfected) sheets 
a day,” that Legate’s presses seem not to have been on the ground floor. 
A final document, dated February 18, 1591/2, states that “London mer- 
chants usually allowed three shillings in the pound” to all who bought 
books from them for resale. 


1495. Barker, N. J. “Some Notes on the posi fo of William Hay- 
ley: Part I,” pp. 103-112. eae as. gem study of Hayley’s output, “as 
an illustration of contemporary books production,” is of value, for it 
reveals “‘a means of distinguishing between issues and reprints from 
standing type and resettings.” A brief biographical account is followed by 
an annotated list (14 items) of Hayley’s works. “Wherever possible,” 
an extract from The Monthly Review on each work is included. [To be 


continued. } 
. Fieler 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, III:4, June 1960. 


1496. Annan, Noel. “Kipling’s Place in the History of Ideas,” pp. 323- 
348. Fascinated by the problem of order in an Anglo-Indian society 
teetering on the brink of a precipice, Kipling placed society—rather than 
the individual character—in the center of his world, and ‘he related man 
to society in a way different from that of any other late Victorian writer.” 
Like the new sociologists—such as Durkheim, Weber, and Pareto—he 
believed that group patterns determined men’s actions. The forces of 
religion, law, custom, convention, and morality controlled and cemented 
society. The in-group taught the individual how to deal realistically with 
his world, and a person like Stalky (of Stalky and Co.) exemplified this 
“socialised individualism.” Kipling’s stories have many levels, though 
his handling of social theory does not go deep enough, and the critics 
should reconsider his work, free of the “simple liberal interpretations.” 


1497. Pipes, B. N., Jr. “The Portrait of ‘My Last Duchess,’”’ pp. 381- 
386. B. R. Jerman to the contrary [PMLA, LXXII, 1957, 488-493}, Fra 
Pandolph’s oe is a masterpiece—though not equal to the living 

e Duke is a good judge of the picture’s artistic quality, 


Duchess. 
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being aware of the “depth and passion’ of the Duchess’s soul. The 
Duke’s list of things that were ‘‘all one” to the Duchess—the Duke's fa- 
vor, the sunset, the bough of cherries, and the white mule—is evidently 
a list of details in the painting, details that reflect the character of the 
Duchess and the artist’s sensitive appreciation of her. The speed with 
which the painting was completed was a necessary part of the fresco 
process. 


1498. Slack, Robert C., ed. ‘Victorian Bibliography for 1959,” pp. 409- 
449. Publications of 1959 bearing on the Victorian period—including 
reviews and materials omitted from earlier bibliographies—are listed. 

— J. Wallace Donald 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XIV:2, Spring 1961. 


1499. Hassan, Ihab H. “Love in the Modern American Novel: Expense 
of Spirit and Waste of Shame,” pp. 149-161. Modernism in the novel 
and its concomitant, “the rift between love and sex,” had its beginnings 
with Henry James. Reacting to the decline of conventional morality in 
the 20th century, some novelists (Dreiser, Hemingway, Faulkner) sought 
to impose an honest order on the resultant chaos; others (S. Anderson, 
Gertrude Stein, and also Hemingway) neither idealized nor debased sex, 
but Fitzgerald projected an ironic idealism in sex relations absent from 
Faulkner, Farrell, O’Hara, Dos Passos, and Nathanael West. Where inhi- 
bition, fulfillment, and destructive expression of sexuality 
emerged consecutively in American fiction prior to 1940, the post W.W. 
II period has seen a concurrent elaboration of the three attitudes in the 
works of Norman Mailer, John Horne Burns, Capote, Salinger, Cozzens, 
and others. 


1500. Cosman, Madeleine Pelner. ‘‘Mannered Passion: W. B. Yeats and 
the Ossianic Myths,” pp. 163-171. By popularizing the Ossianic myths, 
Macpherson laid the groundwork for Yeats’s use of a set of symbols 
which he found congenial to his taste and talents. Yeats’s regard for the 
passionate and the intense made him responsive to the single-mindedness 
of Ossianic characters. The enigma of violent youth victimized by the 
decay of age is a speculative concept which infuses “The Wanderings of 
Ossian” and other works by Yeats. However, Yeats ultimately came to 
feel, out of the vigor of his imagination, the insufficiency as a symbol 
of what had been well said once. 


1501. Landini, Richard G. “Vorticism and The Cantos of Ezra Pound,” 
pp. 173-181. Critics have generally overlooked the influence of the 
movement known as Vorticism upon Pound’s Cantos. Vorticism, as dis- 
tinguished from Imagism, places emphasis upon “energy, . . . the subjec- 
tive source of the image rather than the image itself.” Thus the energy 
involved in Pound’s reaction to classical and renaissance cultures becomes 
the unifying image in the projection of European-American civilization, 
1908-1960, as contained in Phe Cantos. 
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1502. Wilson, Lawrence. ‘The Transcendentalist View of the West,” pp. 
183-191. As a transcendentalist Thoreau ra eer his native Concord as 
a microcosm to provide a key to the world. Thus he spurned the beckon- 
ings of the American West as a physical, geographical entity. Indeed he 
poured invective on the California gold rush and its implications. As a 
transcendentalist, however, he found in the West as he conceived it a sym- 
bol not only of nature in her truest and best form but of hope and progress. 


1503. Fatout, Paul. ‘““Artemus Ward among the Mormons,” pp: 193-199. 
During the latter part of 1863 Ward performed before generally apprecia- 
tive audiences in California and Nevada. With some apprehension because 
of his earlier gratuitous insults of the Mormons in his writings, he arrived 
in Salt Lake City, January 10, 1864, where he fell ill, apparently of typhoid 
fever. Mormons, with no show of malice, collaborated with gentiles to 
nurse him to health so that he could perform in the Salt Lake Theater, Feb- 
ruary 8. Though his audience was, according to Ward, one of his most 
responsive, printed reviews indicate some feeling of an essential humbug- 
gery in his performance. 


1504. Kern, Jean B. ‘American Satire, the Elusive Muse,” pp. 201-208. 
In 20th-century American literature social criticism usually takes the form 
of simple statement of existing conditions rather than of a satire designed 
to imply standards for reform and calculated to spur such reform. Al- 
though the circumstances which conduced to a thriving satire in 18th- 
century England are today readily identifiable, they shed little light on rea- 
sons for the paucity of satire today. Among the speculative causes for 
this neglect are, however, fear of possible embarrassing self-revelation in 
a Freudian-dominated intellectual society, confusion of satire with propa- 
ganda, and new-criticism and preconceptions of what a novel should be. 
In any event a new age of satire seems unlikely to emerge before American 
writers achieve self-assurance and a well-defined set of values. 


1505. Blistein, E. M. ‘The Object of Scorn: An Aspect of the Comic 
Antagonist,” pp. 209-222. The comic antagonist is one whom we laugh 
at, as distinguished from the sympathetic comic character whom we laugh 
with. He may, however, be equally as complex as the more sympathetic 
type, a fact illustrated by Parolles, in All’s W.; Mr. Applegate, in Damn 
Yankees; Harry Brock, in Born Yesterday; and Malvolio, in Twel. As 
tragic characters provide catharsis of the emotions of pity and terror, the 
comic antagonist provides a means of purging feelings of scorn and 
mockery. 


1506. Leach, Elsie. ‘From Ritual to Romance Again: Henderson the Rain 
King,” pp. 223-224. Saul Bellow’s Henderson the Rain King, as exten- 
sively as but less pedantically than Eliot's The Waste Land, parallels 
components of Jessie L. Weston’s From Ritual to Romance in certain 
important elements of theme and situation. 
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1507. Metzger, Charles R. “‘Effictio and Notatio: Hawthorne's Tech- 
nique of Characterization,” pp. 224-226. Hawthorne's skill in delineat- 
ing character developed as his art matured. Particularly did he perfect the 
devices of effictio (direct description of the character's appearance) and 
notatio (revelation of personality, especially — reference to the 


character's past). He employs these devices most effectively in rendering 
the character of Hester dynamic. 


— Hubert W. Smith 


The Editors announce, with keen regret, that Clyde Hankey of West- 
ern Michigan University has resigned as an AES editor, owing to the 
pressure of other responsibilities. Mr. Hankey helped to organize AES 
and has served both as a contributor and as an editor. His service to AES is 
gratefully acknowledged by all of us. 


Assistant Editor John W. Murphy has relinquished his position, at 
least temporarily, to spend a year studying in Italy. Mr. Murphy continues 
as a contributor. His place has been taken by Wayne Dodd of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 
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Andrew MacLeish, Northern Illinois 
Lawrence N. Maddock, California 

(Pa.) State 
T. O. Mallory, New Mexico Highlands 
Lester Jay Marks, Ohio 
George O. Marshall, Jr., Georgia 
John K. Mathison, Wyoming 
Myron Matlaw, Queens 


John J. McAleer, Boston.Col. 
n J. McNally, Western Mi ( 
George D. Meinhold, Ohio on 
Lore Metzger, Washington 
S. Eric Molin, Randolph-Macon 
William E. Morris, Ohio 
John Munro, North Carolina 
John L. Murphy, Colorado 
John W. Murphy, Rome, Italy 
Donaid M. Murray, Northern Illinois 
Clifford Nault, Ohio 
M. L. Nielsen, Utah State 
A. ——— et al., Gorky Institute, 


oscow 
Sheila-Kaye O’Connell, Colorado 4 
Michael J. O'Neill, Bellarmine 
Melvin F. Orth, Wyoming 
Beryl M. Parrish, Bowling Green | 
J. Max Patrick, NYU 4 
John Patton, Colorado 
Barbara Paulson, Champaign, Illinois 
Hugh Pendexter II!, Wisconsin State 
Robert L. Peters, Wayne State 
John S. Phillipson, Villanova 
H. Pilch, Frankfurt 
Mark Purcell, South Dakota State 
Otto Reinert, Washington 
Keith Rinehart, Central Washington | 
Maren-S. R¢gstvig, Oslo Univ. 
Edward Ruhe, Kansas 
Henry Rule, Lamar State 
S. J. Sackett, Fort Hays (Ks.) State 
James L. Sanderson, Rutgers 
John E. Schamberger, Pennsylvania 
Evan J. Scott, Colorado Col. 
Henry E. Scott, Jr., Northern Illinois 
Ann Shannon, Kansas 
Ben Calif. State Poly. . 
Hubert W. Smith, Utah State 5 
John H. Smith, Colorado 
Mary Smith, Colorado 
Howard Starks, Colorado 
G. Thomas Tanselle, Wisconsin 
Calvin G. Thayer, Oklahoma 
Gerald Thorsen, Augsberg 
Charles Toase, Wimbledon, England 
John O. Waller, Andrews 
Dorothy Walters, Colorado 
Robert J. Ward, Northern Illinois 
Sidney Warhaft, Manitoba 
George Watkins Washington State 
Joan Webber, Ohio State 
Grace Wellborn, Texas Technol. Col. 
Charles F. Wheeler, Xavier (Cin.) 
R. E. Wiehe, Boston U. 
David R. M. Wilkinson, Leiden (Neth) 
John D. Williams, Georgia 
Wm. A. Wilson, Brigham Young 
Hensley C. Woodbridge, Murray Stote 
Robert L. Wright, Michigan State 
Lionel Wyld, Renesselaer 
Robert R. Yackshow, John Carroll ? 
Sarah Youngblood, Minnesota 
Howard Zettler, New York, N.Y. 
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